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Writing motion picture plays offers a new, easy 
and fascinating way to turn your spare time into money. 


Do you know that the American people are spending over 

five hundred thousand dollars a day on moving picture 

shows? Do you realize that the amount of capital invested in the busi- 

ness is in excess of two hundred million dollars and that it gives em- 
ployment to over two hundred thousand people? 

Knowing this, you can more easily understand why it is that ey demand for properly 


prepared photoplays so far exceeds the supply. 


The producers pay from $25.00 to $100.00 


each for properly developed plots today, and the prices are steadily advancing. You have 
ideas. Everyone has! 


new plots for photoplays. 


Every photoplay you see, every book, every story you read, suggests new ideas, 
In your everyday life there are numerous incidents that possess photoplay 


possibilities, and putting them into the proper form required by the producers is a simple operation. 


Literary training or excellence is not necessary. 


The plot is the thing. 


lf you have imagination, you are 


bound to succeed under our guidance, and success in this means big money. 


Why Not Turn Your “Happy 


A few hours of your spare time pleasantly and 
profitably spent in the mastery of our short and 
intensely fascinating course will enable you to 
write the kind of photoplays for which the produc- 
ers are paying the big prices. 

Our course was prepared by a well-known 

successful photoplaywright, who will give you 

his personal he!p and counsel throughout the 

Course. Hewill teach you how to gather new 





Though # Into Money? 


ideas—to develop them into photoplays. He will 
explain to you all the little ‘tricks of the trade”’— 
things that have been learned from long experience 
and an intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
the producers. In fact everything that you will need 
to knowin order to become a successful photoplay- 
wright is fully covered in the course. In addition, the 
several original photoplays which you will develop dur- 
ing your studies are criticized and recriticized by our 
instructor personally. 





If you are ambitious—if you want to make big money in your spare time and makeit easily, send for our Cat- 
alog. It not only tells wou « f the wonderful possibilities of this new and ti fitable profession, but it gives a full out- 
line of the Course, describing in detail 11s many meritorious features. li be giad to send you a copy on request, 


Authors’ Motion Picture School, Box 130A, Chicago, Ill. 

















Add $50 Monthly to Your Income 


Sell Typewriters For Us 
SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 


HERE IS THE PROPOSITION: 
vance—simply your permission to ship the typewriter for trial. 
Take it to your office or home and use it for ten days, exactly 
the same as though it was your own property—compare it with 
any, or all other typewriters with which you are familiar—ask 
your friends their opinion of it. After ten days, if the type- 
writer is not entirely satisfactory—and we will ask you no ques- 
tions why—you can send it back at our expense and the deal 
will be closed. If purchased, you can send us a small amount 
—whatever you can spare—at the end of the ten days’ trial, 
and then a few dollars monthly until paid in full. If you wish 
all cash you can deduct 5 per cent. 





We want no money in ad- 








to pay 
Did you ever have a fairer proposition made to you—can you even ask for a fairer one? 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW. OFFER TODAY 


We want a Local Agent in every city and town where the Fox Typewriter is not now rep- 
resented. If you do not care to do active soliciting, you can be our ‘‘Local Correspondent” and 
send us in the names of possible customers. If a sale results we pay you a commission. In 
either case, you will need a Sample Typewriter to use and to show. This we will let you have 





at a price so low you can easily afford to own it. Furthermore, you can pay for it in small 
monthly installments and your commission can also go to help pay for it. 
Please mention the Photoplay Magazine. 
Use the Coupon” FROM A PHOTOPLAY READER 


Fox Typewriter Company 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
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“Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


And Photoplay Magazine 
is Already a Big Success 





The new management started on May 15 of this year with a list of 885 
paid-in-advance subscribers. In less than three months our distribution has 
grown over three thousand per cent—for, as the last form of this issue goes 
down to the pressroom, our entire September issue—30,000 copies—is SOLD 
OUT. 


“That,” as the eagle said of the aeroplane, “is going some;” and “That” 
has led us to make this our aim: 


“One Hundred Thousand by January 1, 1914.” 
And now, Mr. Advertiser, this has a message for you. 


Here is a magazine that is POPULAR, that fills a need, that has a class 
appeal to justify its existence—a magazine for which there is a real DEMAND. 


And its advertising rate is 
“One dollar per page per thousand” FLAT. 


Write for our proposition. It’s new, fair, and guaranteed. 
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The great photoplay industry now has a POPULAR Magazine—This is it. 


The contents of this Magazine are copyrighted and must not be used without permission. 
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THIS IS NO JOKE 


Beginning with the October, 1913, issue THE 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will conduct a “Joke 
Department.” 


It is our intention to make this the brightest, most 
sparkling and most brilliant department of its kind 
in existence. 


All readers of this magazine are invited to con- 
tribute. 


Original jokes which can be published will be paid 
for at the rate of $1.00 each. Contributions need not 
be typewritten, but return postage should be enclosed 
in every case. We cannot be responsible for the return 
of rejected manuscripts unless this is done. 


The first consideration of acceptance is to be QUAL- 
ITY and the second ORIGINALITY. This does not 
mean, however, that jokes previously published in 
other magazines will not be used, but in all cases 
where such jokes are sent in credit should be given 
to the medium of previous publication. 


“Life” has a department headed “Aut Scissors, 
Aut Nullus,” which, according to the janitor’s trans- 
lation, means, “Without scissors there wouldn’t be 
any waste-baskets.” We don’t want our new depart- 
ment to be in the waste-basket class, in any sense of 
the word. And it need not be, for we believe our 
readers, from out the richness of their experiences 
and the fertile resources of their minds, can produce 
more than enough original jokes to make the new 
department a big success—with or without scissors. 


So, in the words of Rufus, our office boy, “Hop 
to it, everybody.” 


August 30 is the closing date for the October issue 
of “Photoplay.” 


Address all communications intended for this de- 
partment to 


Joke Editor, Photoplay Magazine 


608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Photo-Playwri 


OU have an abundance of good ideas; you have had 

remarkable personal experiences—you have seen 

a number of happenings in real life that if put 

into good seript form could be sold for photoplays. 

You want to do this. Yet—you are inexperienced; you 

can’t get the plot connected nor the action just exactly 

where you want it. You have put it on paper and sent it 

direct to a film company. Perhaps there it didn’t receive 

the attention it merited. And you have sent it elsewhere to 

be criticized at ‘‘One Dollar per criticism,’’ but even then 
you may not have received satisfaction. 


Maybe in your plot or story that tiny spark of talent 
which marks you as a genius is lying dormant. Maybe the 
nucleus of the year’s biggest film sensation is in your photo- 
play. 


Are you going to allow that spark to die? Don’t do it. 
That is the very reason why we started the Photoplay- 
wrights’ Association of America. We want to help you at 
exactly what it costs us. So, now that there is a competent 
organization in the market which can and will help you at 
a nominal cost, why not allow us to do it? 























ent 
the 
to- 


) it. 
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Sit down now. Write out that thought—put it in your 
own words—and send it in to-day with enrollment blank at 
the bottom of this ad. It costs you only One Dollar, and 
then if that story does not show the possession of genius, 
send us the other one-or two or three, as the case may be— 
but don’t send us any more dollars. We criticize and ad- 
vise you on all the scripts you care to send in for one year 
at the total cost to you of One Dollar, but we charge for 
typewriting and expect you to pay for stamps. This is not 
a ‘‘come-on’’ game, as some of our knocking friends have 
called it. It is just a straight out, honest business proposi- 
tion. You are not a loser in this game. 





ENROLLMENT BLANK. 

Photoplaywrights’ Association of America, 1140 Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago., Ill. 

Gentlemen:—Please enroll me as a member of the Photo- 
playwrights’ Association of America. Attached please find one 
dollar, for which I am to send as many scripts to you as I care 
to, within the year. 
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A. W. THOMAS 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE’S NEW EDITOR 


W. THOMAS, photoplay- 

wright, editor, critic and short 

story writer, has joined the staff 
of “The Photoplay Magazine” as 
Editor-in-Chief. His duties begin with 
the October number. 


M® THOMAS needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of “Photo- 
play.” As the result of the very good 
use he has made of a _ remarkable 
natural endowment of brains, ability, 
and personality, he is both prominent 
and popular among the millions who 
are interested in making and seeing 
motion pictures. He was born at East 
Liverpool, Ohio, in 1880. His first 
journalistic work was on the “Daily 
Crisis,” where he lost his job as re- 
porter because he wanted to tell the 
truth and give the readers the story 
from both sides, but where politics 
interfered to prevent his doing as he 
desired. He began to write short 
stories while still in his teens, and 
after a period of disappointment— 
such as comes to most young writers, 
but shorter than the average in this 
case because this young writer was 
in dead earnest—he reached the point 
where checks replaced rejectments. 


LATER he took up the writing of 

feature stories for Sunday papers 
and magazines. Following this he got 
into the business of writing scenarios. 
This was about four years ago, when 
that business was hardly out of its 
swaddling clothes. His first effort was 
sent to the Imp Company, of which 
Giles R. Warren was editor; and 
Warren told him that his contribution 
was far too good for a picture story 
so far as the price or value of it as a 
filmed production was concerned. But 
it was a starter and 1.2 has kept in the 
game. He is the author of many 
Independent and Licensed picture 
stories, and has been the critic and 
editor of innumerable scenarios not 
of his own writing. He has received 
many offers to take up studio work 





as editor and assistant and has been 
urged time and again to go into busi- 
ness as an independent photoplay in- 
structor, but has steadily declined, 
preferring to remain in journalism. 
Not long ago he was made Editor-in- 
Chief of the Photoplay Clearing House 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., which occupies 
the same relation to the “Motion Pic- 
ture Story Magazine” that the Photo- 
playwrights’ Association of America 
does to “The Photoplay Magazine.” 
He resigned from this position on 
August 1 to accept the editorship of 
“The Photoplay Magazine,” of which 
he was formerly associate editor, un- 
der its previous management. 


HE IS the originator of “A Punch 
in the Story Is Better than a 
Pull in the Studio.” 


M R. THOMAS learned editorial 

writing under Warren G. Hard- 
ing, ex-lieutenant-governor of Ohio, 
prominent Chautauqua lecturer and 
writer, and the man who made the 
speech nominating William Howard 
Taft for the presidency of the United 
States in 1912, at Chicago. Harding 
is in the class of Bryan, Depew, Coch- 
rane, and Choate. He owns and edits 
the Marion, Ohio, “Star.” 


FeitreD thus by training, experi- 

ence, and inclination to head the 
brilliant staff of ‘“Photoplay,” Mr. 
Thomas’ editorship of this magazine 
insures its maximum of usefulness to 
writers, its maximum of value to the 
film makers, and its maximum of inter- 
est to the unnumbered thousands who 
love good stories and good pictures. 
We congratulate our readers—and 
ourselves—on the fact that Mr. 
Thomas has become the Editor-in- 
Chief of the new “Photoplay Maga- 
zine ;” for under his capable guidance 
it will continue to rank as the bright- 
est, breeziest, biggest and best publi- 
cation among those having a motion 
picture interest. 


Kenneth G. Cloud. 
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“THE STRANGER” 


How a Young Millionaire Found a New Man and ‘the 
“One Woman” 


By Alice Ward Bailey 


Illustrations from the Film (Imp) 


CAST. 
Elbert Havens (A Millionaire)....King Baggot 
Lr errr Howard Crampton 
FE Sng oo chad ecakenn bean A. E. Walsh 
NRE Fs oc ctcbcrceccsesnned Laura Lyman 
Jen (A Mountain Girl)........ Violet Mersereau 
Oe DI snk cecenscicckuetsoue Matt. Snyder 
er NG Vc nuhockwecteanenceeaene R. Murray 
FOP FOG oinin oa ca vicdesews Wm. Cavenaugh 


O GRACE HOWARD was really going to 
marry Elbert Haven, “the tagged million- 
aire!” Wareham fairly buzzed with the 

His story was well known in the town. 
Left an orphan and alone in the world at twenty, 
heir to thirty millions—not his until he “made 
good” by four successful, steady years in some 
legitimate business—he had gone from one city 
to another, seeking his chance; the facetious 
said, wearing a tag, “Take me and keep me four 
years, and I will be ‘a good thing.” He had 
fallen finally into the hands of John Howard, 
who was himself not a success, but continually 
promising the Wareham men who had trusted 
him, that all he needed was “to get hold of 
apital.” 


news. 


It will be seen that Grace Howard’s engage- 





ment was a public concern. Wareham had cause 
to catch its breath and put on its best clothes to 
attend the Announcement Ball—or stay at home 
and pray. Whether they prayed too strenuously 
—like the deacon who asked for rain and got a 
freshet—or John crookedness was 
bound to find him out anyhow, on the very night 
of the ball, home came Jack Noble and posted 
over to Howard’s to see what could be done. 
The house was lit from attic to cellar, and every- 
body’s man and maid were serving in Howard's 
livery. Grace was in soft, clinging violet stuff, 
with violets on her breast; genius of the flowers, 
delicate, appealing pathetically patient. What had 
Howard done to her, to make her like that? 
Jack’s determination to possess her leaped like 
a sword from the scabbard. He vowed solemnly 
that great booby of a Haven should not have 
her. 


Howard’s 


Now Elbert Haven was not a booby, but a 
kindly, easy-going mortal who had always let 
someone else do his thinking for him. He had 
seen what a dear Grace was and when Howard 
laid emphasis on her sympathetic interest in the 
stranger, he walked into the trap, unaware that 
sympathy was as natural to Grace as castle- 
building to her father, or drifting to himself. 
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And Grace, who had not heard from Jack since 
he left for England, dispatched opportunely by 
her father “to look after a deal” (she couldn’t 
very well hear, when his letters inevitably went 
to Howard’s strong box—he saved his conscience 
a pang by not destroying them) Grace went like 
a lamb to the sacrifice, consoling herself with the 
thought that at least when she was Haven’s wife, 
she would not have to wear darned stockings 
which hurt her feet or dyed dresses which 
crocked her shoulders 

She was so occupied in receiving congratula- 
ations that she did not see Jack till he loomed up 
defiantly before her astonished eyes. She turned 
white, then red, and bit her lip. “Are you a 
ghost, or real?” She tried to laugh. “J am real!” 
His scornful glance intimated that she was not. 

Across the room, John Howard saw the change 
in his daughter’s face, and seeking the cause, 
spied Jack. He beckoned to Haven, who was in- 
structing his prospective best man what ushers 
to engage for the wedding. 

“Do you see that fellow over there, talking to 
Grace? His name is Noble. He is an old ad- 
mirer of hers who continues to pester her with 
attentions after she has dismissed him.” Haven 
needed no further hint. He started at once to the 
rescue. A dance had just ended and the crowd 


“HE IS AN OLD ADMIRER OF HERS” 





closed in, shutting him off from Grace. He 
waited; when the way was open, she had disap- 
peared, and Noble also. Haven pressed on, into 
the conservatory. Ah, there they were! But 
what was this? Grace weeping? How dared the 
fellow— At that instant the “fellow” caught 
Haven’s afhanced in his arms! And she? Did 
she repulse the creature with maidenly indig- 
nation? Not she! She laid her head on his 
shoulder and sobbed harder than ever! And 
worse, she left it there! 

Haven leaned against the door-jamb, faint and 
sick. Noble brushed past him, head in air, eyes 
shining. On his white shirt-front was the stain 
of violets. 

Haven never knew just how he found his way 
out on the lawn and into the street. He dis- 
covered that he was running only when he 
reached the center of the town. All Wareham 
was not at the ball, nor yet at home praying for 
its success. Throngs of workingmen and their 
wives and children were going to the moving 
picture theatre recently established there. True 
to the habit of a lifetime which taught him 
to follow where others led, Haven joined the 
company and entered the long, low room. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” was being 
sung by a girl with a natural voice, unspoiled by 
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ltivation and as yet unstrained. She sang as 

f she saw the woods, and she made her audience 
e them, too. The tight band around Haven’s 
relaxed. A mist drenched his 
He was a boy, once more, roaming 
the mountains of Tennessee, whither he had been 
sent with his tutor to make up conditions in 
“Math.”—or was it “Polly Con?” Haven actually 
smiled, surprised that he could smile, when his 
heart was broken. 


forehead cool 


fevered eyes. 


SHE WAS SO OCCUPIED IN 


He listened till the song was ended and then 
returned to the small, but luxurious house he 
had made his home. His income was a generous 
one, what if it did not include the millions he 
had hoped for? Let them go, he would be a 
boy again, care-free, roaming the forests. of Ten- 
nessee. 

“Tl saw—everything,” he wrote to Grace, “The 
stain of my violets— I am going away. You will 
never hear from me again.” 
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The last guest was leaving, filled with a curi- 
osity which she did not attempt to conceal. 
“Did you see Haven again?” she asked her 


husband when he came down the stairs, and 
she had hooked her arm into his. 

“No, come to think of it!” 

Everybody was asking the same question and 
getting the same answer. They had hardly con- 
sidered Haven, their thoughts were so busy with 
Howard’s “getting hold of capital.” 

Howard himself put the question to Grace as 
she stood under the blaze of light, absent-mind- 
edly crushing a piece of paper in her hand, 

Mechanically she handed it to him. He un- 








“I don’t know sir. He paid me a month’s 


wages and said he wasn’t coming back. And he 
acted like one possessed.” 
Howard hurried to the police station. Officers 


dispatched in all directions. They ran 
against a newspaper reporter and told him what 
With the aid of the local photog- 


rapher, he made up a nice little article which 


were 
they knew. 


was copied into the big city dailies and traveled 
from ocean to ocean. 

A little, old lady, aboard a south-bound train, 
read every word of the description, studied the 
picture, and compared both with a young man 


who sat across the aisle from her. “That’s him!” 





AT THAT INSTANT THE FELLOW CAUGHT HAVEN’S AFFIANCED IN HIS ARMS 


rolled it and read Haven’s bitter words. “Look 


at what you've brought on us!” he exclaimed 


angrily. “Call me a cab. Tell some of those 


idiots—they don’t do a thing but get in one an- 
-There’ll be the devil to pay—I could 


He stormed up and down till the 


other’s way 
kill Noble!” 
carriage came. Grace saw him drive away, and a 
strange sense of freedom stole over her. 

house and 


Haven’s man was alone at the 


greatly agitated. “The nicest young man that 
ever lived!” He drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

“Do you think he would make way with him- 
self?” 


she decided, and forthwith became neighborly. 
Little old ladies from Tennessee are not so far 
behind the John Howards in astuteness, when it 
comes to dealing with millionaires. 

She told him about her “man” and “Jen” and 
“Bub,” and he felt as if he knew husband and 
children. “Guess you're a stranger in these parts,” 
she concluded. 

“I’m a stranger everywhere,” 
responded. 

“Wal, say, you’d oughter been born up in the 
mountings. Thar everybody has somebody.” 

“I wish I had been.” They parted friends. 

“Happen we may meet again,” she said hope- 


the poor fellow 
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illy. He hoped they might too, more than ever 
when he saw how glad she was to be with her 
ill, bearded “man” and beardless boy, and Jen. 
fen was certainly a beautiful girl. He watched 
hem canter away, the little old lady on a pillion 
ehind her husband, the others on horses of their 
wn, 

“Is there a hotel in Stumpville?” he inquired 
f the conductor. 


“Sort of a —There ’tis,” was the reply. 


THEY TOLD EACH 


“IT believe I'll stop off. It looks rather pleas- 
nt.” The conductor stared. He did not see 
> en dashing up the mountain road. 
The very next day, Elbert Haven was taking 
e same path to the mountains. Up, up he 
limbed, reviving impressions of boyhood at every 
tride, while the years between grew shadowy 
d dim. 
In time he felt he could even forgive Grace. 


t was harder to find excuses for her father— 








but there, let it all go! To breathe such air and be 
capable of such buoyancy was enough. 

Around a curve he came upon a bridge and 
stood watching the clear, bright water, thinking 
how like it was to the transparent, wholesome 
purposes of the little old lady and her Jen. A 
board creaked, and there was Jen herself, more 
beautiful than the day before. Haven’s “dead” 
heart unmistakable signs of life. He 
started impulsively forward. 


showed 
He must speak to 





OTHER ALL THEY COULD 


her. “Will you please tell me if there is any 
hunting around here?’ 
“*Pears to be.” She glanced sarcastically at 
There was an 
It made him 


’ 


his gun. “But not much findin’.” 
amused twinkle in her sunlit eyes. 
bold. “I’ve found— a most beautiful bird!” 
“Naow, don’t you get fresh!” 
“I’m not, I’m as stale as anything. 
why I came here; to find freshness, 
and happiness.” 


That is 
and life, 
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“You don’t want much!” 
withering look and fled. 

Her humor was delicious after the affectations 
of Wareham. If she would only return! One 
thing Haven had heard of children and animals. 
not to coax. He waited patiently, and after a 
while she stole back to the bridge. “Found any- 
thing?” she jeered. 

“One or two.” 

“What be they ?” 

“T’ll tell you—sometime—maybe.” 

“T don’t wanter know.” She swung off, with 
that long, light mountain stride of hers, and this 
time did not return. 


She gave him a 


The next day he took the mountain road again. 
Hat in hand, he 
approached her as if she were a duchess. Her 
feminine vanity touched. She responded 
graciously, too graciously thought her would-be 
sweetheart, who had followed at a distance and 
was now looking down on the meeting from the 
cliff above their heads. “Just like play-actin’ 
folks.” As soon as Haven had left, Lem leaped 
down and went through an exaggerated imitation 
of the greeting. It was so ludicrous that Jen 
laughed, but when he would have seized her the 
tigress in her awoke. She scratched, she bit, 
she tore his hair until he was glad to let her go. 
From the turn in the road where he paused to 
look back, Haven witnessed the encounter. 
Rapidly he retraced his steps. “You get out of 
here, before I make you!” he called to the aston- 
ished Lem. 

“I’m going to take you home,” he said to the 
almost equally surprised Jen. For the first time 
in her life she let another, and he a stranger, 
assume the position of her protector. Lem glared 
after them. It would have been plain to Haven 
if he had glanced around, that he had yet an 
account to settle with Lem. 

He did not look, neither did Jen. They were 
walking straight onward into a new world. They 
told each other all they could in words, and then 
they told each other more by keeping silent, 
and by the time they reached the weather-stained 
cabin in which Jen was born they felt as if they 
had known each other for years. 
cried the girl, as Haven’s 
fellow traveler appeared on the doorstep, ex- 
claiming, “’Clar to gracious if it aint the 
stranger !” 

“Come right in! 
plenty o’ feed.” 

“I must go back to my hotel,” he told her, “I 
only came to protect your daughter.” 

“What’s happened ?” 

“Lem,” said the girl laconically. 

“Ben drinkin’?” Jen nodded. 


She was there by the bridge. 


was 


, 


“There’s maw now,’ 


There’s plenty o’ room, an’ 


“When the drink’s in, the wit’s out, with some 
folks.” One would infer that the folks were 
to blame rather than the drink. 

“T’ll come again.” Haven felt that Jen was 
in a hurry for him to leave. “Ill come again 
to-morrow,” he repeated. 

He waved his hand to Jen at the bend in the 
road and she waved hers to him, but when she 
turned to her mother her face wore a frown. 
“Lem ‘ll try to get holt o’ Dad an’ give him an 
earful,” she said gloomily. “Where is Dad?” 

“He’n Bub ’ve gone to town.” 

“Lem ‘Il meet ’em, like as not.” 

“Don’t you worry. Ef they tetch that feller, 
they'll be sorry. Look a’ here.” The old lady 
produced her newspaper. “Ain’t that the image 
of him?” 

For answer, Jen caught the sheet and tore 
out the article. “Say, what you doin’?” 

“I may want that paper.” She tucked it into 
her bosom. “Like as not he’s merried, or got a 
girl,” ventured her mother cunningly, but Jen, 
in her heart of hearts knew better. 

Dad and Bub did not return till late. Jen 
was awakened by their voices. She crawled out 
of bed and crept on her hands and knees to 
the window. 

There were three others with them. Lem was 
one of the three. He was repeating the story 
he had evidently told her father already, of 
proofs that Haven was a revenue officer sent 
to arrest them for moonshining. 

“We'd better git him before he gits us,” 
he finished brutally. 

The listening girl was filled with loathing. 
She tried to cry out and denounce the speaker 
as a liar, but her tongue refused to obey. By the 
time she had recovered her composure, they were 
gone. There was nothing now but to warn 
Haven. His enemies had intended to take “the 
long road;” she would take “the shore one,” 
steep as it was. When sufficient time had elapsed 
to put a safe distance between them and her, 
she stole out to the pasture and caught her 
horse. Down the precipitous short way she led 
him, and when she could mount, rode like the 
wind. Too reckless, too desperate was that 
ride. 

Half way down the mountainside, her horse 
stepped on a rolling stone and fell headlong. 
He picked himself up as she sprang off and 
spoke to him, but, coax as she might, she could 
not induce him to go on. He stood trembling 
from head to foot. “That is the first time you 
ever failed me,” she said reproachfully. “Well, 
go on back home. I'll foot it.’ And foot it she 
did, sometimes breaking into a run. She must 
reach the hotel first! 








THE STRANGER 


“COME DOWN OUTER THAT, STRANGER, AFORE WE FETCH YER!” 


Full of his day’s adventure, Haven sat in the 
moonlight by his window. Sleep was out of 
the question. At last he was awake, and think- 
ing steadily, definitely, for himself. How he 
had allowed others to dictate and choose for 
him! He would now choose for himself. “I 
have a right to my life,” he said to himself. “As 
long as I live it honestly. Here in the 


mountains I will live out my four years of pro- 


bation. They shall be clean, manly years, and 
no one shall interfere.” 

“There he is, now!” a harsh voice called. 
“Come down outer that, stranger, afore we fetch 
yer!” He recognized the voice of the man whom 
he had defied and driven from the trail, Lem! 
Another form and another emerged from the 
bushes until there were five. 

“What’ll yer take, gentlemen?” 


That was 
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the soft accent of his landlady—was she, too, 
leagued against him? 

Lem was for proceeding, but the allies insisted 
upon refreshment, and they filed into the house, 
leaving the slenderest, whom Haven recognized 
as “Bub,” on guard. 

It was the voice of his landlady once 
elbow. “My man’s 
She led at a 
pace he could barely keep, down the cellar stairs 


“Quick !” 


more, but this time at his 


holdin’ ’em! Foller me!” him 


and out by a hole in the rear. “My hoss is over 
Give 
him this measure o’ grain an’ he'll go wherever 


in the woods by that little narrer path. 


you want. Scoot!” She was back in the house 
before she should be missed. 

The horse came obediently, when he saw the 
measure, and allowed Haven to mount. Lov- 
ingly he crunched the kernels and it was with 
difficulty that he was made to realize that a 
return was demanded of him. Off they dashed 
at last, none too soon. The baffled mountaineers 
were already bawling confused directions to one 
another. Haven clung to the animal’s neck and 
pushed on up the mountain, instinctively turn- 
ing in the direction of Jen, the only one who 


would “stand by.” The shouts sounded nearer. 
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“I DON’T KNOW WHY I SHOULD RUN” 
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His pursuers had struck his trail! He could 
hear the beat of their horses’ hoofs and judged 
they were not far behind. That they meant to 
do him bodily harm had been only too apparent 
from their manner and the fright of the land- 
lady. He had read of lynchings and shootings 
—was he, Elbert Haven, who had lived smoothly 
and easily all his protected life, to end it in this 
fashion, running like a dog, to be finally shot 
like one? Whatever there was in his nature of 
the heroic came proudly to the front. He 
dropped his clenched hands and ceased to urge 
his horse. When they came to the little clear- 
ing, where he waited, he was standing, calm and 
fearless in the moonlight. “I don’t know why 
I should run,” he began before they could speak. 

“Ketch him! Tie him afore he gits away!” 
yelled Lem. “Off with yer belts!” 

“Merely because I am a stranger——” They 
gave him no chance to continue, but dragged 
him to the nearest tree. 

“Stop! Stop!” A girl’s shrill cry rang 
through the forest. “You will pay dear if you 
touch that man!” Into their midst burst Jen. 
“Do you know who this stranger is?” She pro- 
duced her picture. They recognized that, if they 





could not read the headlines, and stared stupidly 
at one another. “There’s money enough to dig 
you all outer yer holes and string yer up,” she 
went on contemptuously. She turned to Haven. 
“Got any letters with your name on ’em?” He 
suffered her to rifle his pockets. Her proofs 
were complete. With her own hands she un- 
buckled the belts and set him free. Her father 
held out his hand. “Shake,” he said briefly. 
“Anybody’s liable to make a mistake.” The oth- 
ers followed his example, all but Lem, who slunk 
away and was seen no more. 

Among the mountains, as he planned, Elbert 
Haven worked out his time of apprenticeship 
to life and its duties. He built a pretty little inn, 
which he called “Rest Haven,” where he in- 
stalled his friend the landlady and went to board 
with Jen when they were married. Jen was too 
busy ‘‘studyin’ lesson books” to engage in do- 
mestic duties. Last September they went abroad 
and in England met Mr. and Mrs. Noble, who 
had been living in a suburb of London, since 
Jack succeeded Haven as John Howard’s part- 
ner. 

So the “tagged millionaire” lost his tag. The 
“stranger” found his own. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE EARTH 


By John William Kellette 


E KNOW how Egypt struggled with a 
hieroglyphic code, 
And how the Chinese “wrastled” 
types, 
We've watched the alert Japs stagger ’neath their 
chirographic load, 
That looks just like a lot of painter’s stripes. 
To learn the tongues of nations quite a full 
lifetime would take. 
We must have Latin, Greek and Anglo-Sax., 
A god’s linguistic faculty would scarce the effort 


with their 


make— 
Disguise them as we will, these are the 
facts. 
M& HAVE slaved for years to give us a 
universal speech, 
To dress alike all themes throughout the 
spheres, 


And all their labor’s gone for naught, for none 
the end could reach. 


Since Babel set tongues struggling through 
the years. 
The nearest they have come to it is in their 
power to love— 
And yet love simply means a touch of bliss, 
It can’t be called a world-wide tongue, for 
speech it is above; 
Why, millions fall before a task like this. 


A WIZARD, only lately born, ignored the 
spoken word, 
And when he had a message for the world 
He wrote it in a language which by every 
brain was “heard,” 
And to the “eye” a simple script unfurled; 
Now Dane and Turk, and Slav and Chink, and 
sons of every clime 
Can elbow with the men of other birth, 
And view the Motion Photo Show, nor reck of 
place nor time— 
A Yankee made the language of the earth. 








“The Than houser Kid” 


NASSUMING and unpretentious, in a simple little wash dress, 
hands and cheeks dirty, curly hair blowing in the wind, and 
face beaming with rare childish good nature is, or was, little 
Marie Eline, out of the “pictures,” as we saw her one fine 
day in the yard of her lovely home at New Rochelle. 
We have all seen her in pictures and from those pictures a 
great big love for the little lady has become a part of us. But 
as a simple lit 


% tle girl she is even more charming than on 

the screen. , “Oh! I am so happy!” she said. “Just 

think, I y am playing at Procter’s Fifth Avenue 

Theatre this week, and when people clap for me, 
‘ \ 


I often wish that all of my friends and 
\\ everybody who has seen me in pic- 
“eX tures could see me really alive on 
the stage.”” We wish so, too, for 
when a child eleven years old can 
play a headline bill at such a 
theatre, before a crowd of 

New York theatregoers, 
there is no doubt that 
\ her acting is real talent. 
\\ This was impressed 


% upon us even more 
strongly 
.? ' du ring 
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ing we spent with Marie N 
in her home. She re- 


hearsed her monologue, and, ) 
although we have been going 
to theatres for years—have 
laughed innumerable times at 
comedians, shuddered at the 
cold-heartedness of villians, and 
rejoiced when the leading lady 
was saved—never have we experienced 
the thrill that came as this demure lit- 
tle Miss stood before us in the sur- 
roundings of her home, and in broken 
English begged the Judge to save her poor Italian 
father from prison. “I wish you would tell the readers of 
your magazine,” she said later, “that I thank them all for 
the kind wishes and tender feelings they have toward me. 
[ wish that I could see every last one of them.” 
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me. After that tour | 
was engaged by the Shu- 


y ? a ” 
toacious Vioian) pe 


By Rasself @. Smith 


IVACITY is Vivian Prescott’s “middle name,” 
as well as her first one, and it describes her to 
a “T.”’ When seen at her cozy home in Har- 
lem, far from the busy marts of trade—she ' 
was bubbling with childish spirits, and her a 
eyes gleamed with 

































awful failure.” 
Her eyes 
twinkled with 
fun as she 
talked of her 

only failure. 
“My first pic- 
ture engage- 


laughing, dancing ment? That 


the joy of life. At her was with 
work she is th a. the Bio- 
life is her S71 OgsSs, . 
and her watch- Aan which 
word and her ac- lasted two 
tions all spell 

years. Then 


life. Mr. Laem- 
“Brou- mle gave me 
ght up in a very fine 
the busi- offer to join 
ness” is the Imp 
said players, and I 
about was with 
most ac- them over a 
tresses, year. I am 
but it is very fond of 
the truth the picture 
in Miss work, 
Pres- and | 
cott’s 
cas é. 
She has 
been 
on the 
stage 
all her 
life. 
as 
s tarted 
at sev- 


en,” she told me the other day, “in 
London, England, with a _ piece 
called ‘The First Violin.’ In this 
play, at the Lyceum Theatre there, I 
had the great honor of playing with 
the late Sir Henry Irving. 

“Then I came to America and played 
with the late Joseph Jefferson. After a 
few seasons, I starred under the manage- 
ment of Chas. E. Blaney, the big melo- 
drama manager, in a play called ‘The 
Child of the Regiment.’ Then I switched 
to the management of that king of melo- 
drama, Al. H. Woods, who also starred 
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could never be induced to go back on the regular 
stage again. 

“Outside of my work, | enjoy riding, swim- 
ming, boxing and fencing. But of all my out- 
drive 
my husband’s car—oh, yes, I’m married, to ‘Neil 
Whalen.’ 


door sports, I love motoring the best. I 


The car is a ‘National’ and is a racer.”’ 


Her sparkling orbs gleamed again as she lived 
over a speeding day in the big car which she 
drives daily, and her vivacity shone out again as 
the interviewer bade her good-bye and backed 
down the hall, still pursued by the merry eyes of 
the leading Imp of them all. And some day 
she’s coming back to the pictures. 





“A LITTLE PIRATE ™ 


Bobby Sails 


the Bounding Main and Is Marooned by the Tide 


By Marc Edmund Jones 


Illustrations from the Film (Reliance). 


CAST 
St NS. 5. cage pate cee ee John H. Pratt 
Mrs. Weston................Edgena de Lespine 
PS od cvtisiebinkaesevan se ube ee Mac Macomber 
BED: cacnvdi Veena wusscenseneies Henry Kean 


sé S SOON as day broke, the youth put 
A his fifty dollars into a knapsack and 
went out upon the high road, saying 
continually, ‘Oh, if I could but shiver!’ 
“Presently a man came up, who heard the boy 
talking to himself, and, as they were just passing 
the place where the gallows stood, the man said, 
where seven 
fellows have married the hempen maid, and now 
Sit yourself down there and 
wait till midnight, and then you will know what 
it is to shiver!’ 


‘Do you see? There is the tree 


swing to and fro. 


“‘Oh, if that be all,’ answered the boy, ‘I can 
very easily do that! But if I learn so speedily 
what shivering is, then you shall have my fifty 
dollars if you come again in the morning.’ ” 

It was a tale from the brothers Grimm, and 
Robby 
chair in the library, reading with great interest. 
He had waited a long while for his grandpa, 
for he and Grandpa were inseparable chums, 
and Grandpa had promised to play with him 
that afternoon. But there had been some delay, 
3obby had finally found solace in his 
new book. 

The Westons near the seashore, and 
3obby’s father and mother were seated out on 
their porch, a vantage point from which there 
was an excellent view of the beach and the sea. 
Mrs. Weston had been watching a group of chil- 
dren romping about on the sand, noisy and 


was ensconced in his father’s big easy- 


and so 


lived 


rough in their frolic. She turned to her husband. 
“John!” 
“Yes, dear!” He put down his book. 

“I’m certainly thankful that our Bobby is not 
rough like other boys. He seems to be content 
to stay at home and read instructive books, or 
go out on quiet walks, but, thank Heaven, is 
never tearing around ruining his clothes and 
acting like a little savage. He is a real little 
gentleman !” 

A .trace of pride sounded in Mrs. Weston’s 
voice, and there was no doubt but that her 
estimate of her offspring was, in the main, cor- 
rect. Her father was really Bobby’s sole play- 
mate, and in Grandpa Bobby had a devoted slave. 
And then, while she thought of Grandpa, as if 
in answer to her thought, Grandpa himself ar- 
rived opposite the house and turned up the 
walk. 

“Where is Bobby?” He looked around. 

“He’s in the library, reading Grimm’s fairy 
tales. I thought it would be a nice, instructive 
boek, and so I bought it yesterday and gave it 
to him.” 

To her surprise, Grandpa looked at her in 
disapproval. 


“Mary! You're raising that boy as an awful 
mollycoddle. When we were boys we never 
read fairy tales and nice wishywashy books. 


What that kid needs is something to awaken 
his imagination, something to inspire him to 
great deeds, something——” and Grandpa 
stopped, for the very excess of his interest pre- 
cluded any adequate expression in everyday 
English. He looked around. Bobby’s mother 
did not appreciate his point of view, but he 
noted with satisfaction that Mr. Weston had 
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been listening, and that he was in sympathy with 
him. 

“Where are those old pirate stories of mine! 
I’m going to read something to Bobby with some 
action in it. Darned if I wouldn’t rather have 
a little savage for a grandson than a molly- 
coddle !” 

They heard Grandpa greet Bobby inside, and 
After a while Mrs. Weston 
turned to her husband. 


then all was quiet. 


“IT wonder what those two ‘children’ are up 
to?” 
He laughed at her concern. 


right!” 


“Oh, they’re ail 


alee 


Si 


“They knew very well that they could expect 
no mercy from Blackbeard if the errand should 
be unsuccessful, and they also knew that the 
Charles Town people would not be likely to 
submit to such an outrageous demand upon 
them; so they trembled and quaked by day and 
by night, and when at last they were told to get 
ready to be hanged, every particle of courage 
left them, and they proposed to Blackbeard that 
if he would spare their lives, and that if it should 
turn out that their fellow citizens had decided 
to sacrifice them for the sake of a few paltry 
drugs, they would take up the cause of the 
pirates; they would show Blackbeard the best 





“THEY COULD EXPECT NO MERCY FROM BLACKBEARD” 


The mother was a little uneasy, however, and 
entered the house. There she found Bobby at- 
tentively listening to his Grandpa, who was 
reading from a book he was holding in his hand, 
and pacing up and down, and gesturing with 
his free arm. And Bobby, to his mother’s hor- 
ror, was standing on the table, a paper soldier's 
cap on his head, a toy musket grasped in one 
hand, and a black flag hurriedly made of an old 
black silk handkerchief and a piece of stick in 
the other. She stopped in amazement. Grandpa 
continued reading: 





way to sail into the harbor, and they would join 


with him and his men in attacking the city and 
punishing the inhabitants for their hard-hearted 
treatment of their unfortunate fellow citizens. 
This proposition pleased Blackbeard im- 
mensely——”’ 

“What on earth are you trying to put into 
Bobby’s head?” interrupted Mrs. Weston, grab- 
bing the book from Grandpa as he paced by her. 
It was Stockton’s “Buccaneers and Pirates of 
Our Coasts.” 


“Here here!” Grandpa exclaimed, demanding 
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the book again. “Don’t you understand, daugh- 
ter, that a boy’s got to read something besides 
fairy tales and weak-kneed sentimental and in- 
structive stuff? Run along and let us be!” And 
Grandpa took the book and gently pushed Mrs 
Weston from the room. As she went out she 
could hear Grandpa continue reading. 

“It was the habit of these pirates, whenever 
they made a deposit on the coast, to make the 
hole big enough not only to hold the treasure 
they wished to deposit there, but the body of 
one of the crew, who was buried with the valu- 
ables in order that his spirit might act as a 
day and night watchman to frighten away peo- 
ple who might happen to be digging in that par- 
ticular spot. Captain Kidd had captured a young 
lady named Hannah, and not knowing what to 
do with her, and desiring not to commit an 
unnecessary extravagance by disposing of a use- 
determined to kill Hannah, and 
bury her with the treasure, in order that she 


ful sailor, he 


might keep away intruders until he came for it. 
natural that Hannah was 
brought to shore and found out what was going 


It was very when 
to be done with her, she should screech in a 
most dreadful manner, and i“ 

“T tell you what,” interrupted Bobby. 








“LETS YOU AND I 


“Well!” Grandpa put the book down. 

“Let’s you and I play pirate. There’s a little 
island out on the big reef and we can get a 
boat and go out there and pretend to bury our 
treasure! It'll be lots of fun! Come on!” 
Bobby was insistent. 

“But the island’s covered except at low tide,” 
objected Grandpa. 

“T know, but it’s low tide this afternoon. 
Captain Burton told me so this morning!” 

“l’m a poor sailor, you know, Bobby!” 
Grandpa was not at all enthusiastic. But finally 
a compromise was arranged—they would see if 
they could find a boat on the beach and would 
play in the boat without going out in the water. 
And so Bobby, with his musket and black flag, 
and accompanied by Grandpa, rushed out of the 
house, and stood, looking up and down the 
shore. Suddenly Bobby pointed with his musket. 

“There’s Captain Burton’s rowboat, and he’s 
out in his launch, so he won’t mind if we play 
in it!” 

They hurried down to the beach and soon 
were having great fun in the boat, which had 
been pulled up out of the water. And then, as 
it began to get hotter, for it was still the early 
part of the afternoon, Grandpa decided that he 





PLAY PIRATE” 
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would enjoy a snooze. So he made himself as 
comfortable as possible in the boat, and in a 
moment had dozed off. Bobby looked at him, 
and, feeling slightly drowsy himself, decided that 
it was time to pretend it was night, and that the 
crew of the pirate ship should go to bed. So 
he, too, lay down in the boat and closed his eyes 
“just for a minute.” But the little pirate mis- 
calculated as to his wakefulness, and the quiet 
of that period of the day, together with the 
increasing heat, proved his down- 
fall. In a mo- 
ment he was as 
sound asleep as 
Grandpa. In the 
meantime, the 
tide was rising. 






And a few min- MAKING 
utes later the GRANDPA 
WALK THE 
“ PLANK 






boat was adrift, and was slowly carried out to- 
ward the big reef. 

Grandpa was the first to awake. He was not 
a good sailor, and, although the sea was prac- 
tically as smooth as glass, there had been a 
gentle swell that had rocked the boat suff- 
ciently to rouse him. He started up in amaze- 
ment, and then woke Bobby. Bobby was 
delighted. 

“Goody! Now we’re regular pirates, aren’t 
we, Grandpa?” 

“IT dunno!” replied Grandpa, rather anxiously. 
“I’m thanking our lucky stars that we’ve got 
oars in the boat. The way I’m feeling, I think 
the quicker we row back to shore, the more I’m 
apt to be able to do the rowing.” 

Bobby, however, had been looking around, and 
he now spoke up eagerly: 

“Oh, Grandpa! We're right out by the little 
island on the reef! Let’s go over for just a 
minute. We can pretend to bury our treasure!” 

Grandpa would demur, but suddenly feeling 
a new tinge of seasickness, he decided that to 
get out on the small group of rocks, if only for 
a minute, might yet be a good thing, and so he 
rowed the boat over to the little island. Bobby 
jumped out at once, eager to explore as much 
as was not yet covered by the rising tide. 
Grandpa called to him to be careful not to fall 


bali 


in, and then climbed out and sat down on the 
rocks near the boat, holding the painter, and 
waiting for Bobby to finish his tour of inspec- 
tion. 

“Oh, Grandpa! Look here!” Bobby’s voice 
came from the other side of the island. Grandpa 
looked around, and finally tied the rope to a rock 
and then went over to join 
Bobby. 

“What’s this, Grandpa?” 

“It’s some kind of  shell- 
fish!” Grandpa examined it 
carefully. “I’m not much up 
on that kind of stuff, Bobby.” 

“T tell you what! It'll be 
Hannah when I bury my treas- 
ure, and this will be the treas- 
ure!” 

Bobby picked up a stone and 
prepared to bury the shellfish, 
but in this latter was dissu- 
















aded_ by Grandpa, who 
sat down to watch him. 
As_ Bob- ania by scraped out 


a little cavity between 
two big boulders in which to hide his “treasure” a 
little wave suddenly rippled over the rock on 
which he stood, and Grandpa started. The tide was 
steadily rising! And then there came a horrible 
presentiment—the boat! Grandpa stood up 
suddenly and looked over the fsland to the place 
where he had tied it. The boat was gone! With 
a sinking sensation, he hurried over, to find that 
with the rising tide it had pulled against the 
rock to which the painter was tied until it had 
been carried away, rock and all. He looked over 
the sea and there was the boat, about a hundred 
and fifty yards off. He could not swim, and 
neither could Bobby. The isle was covered at 
high tide, and the tide was rapidly rising! He 
looked it over and there was nothing but rock 
and a bit of plank that had been left there by 
the receding of the last tide. And then there 
was a measure of relief, as he saw that the plank 
in a pinch would support Bobby. 

Meanwhile, Captain Burton was storming up 
and down the beach. Someone had stolen his 
rowboat. He finally decided to run out in the 
motorboat and look for some signs of the 
culprit. 
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In the meantime Mr. and Mrs. Weston had 
discovered the disappearance of Bobby, and they 
were frantically making inquiries. Mr. Weston 
to the and there, on the 
Bobby’s hat. What had happened? 
He rushed over to Captain Burton to ask if he 
had seen him, and from him he learned of the 


disappearance of the boat. 


hurried down shore 


sand, was 


They put two and 
two that Bobby was 
adrift Quickly they jumped 
into the launch and in a moment were on their 


together, and concluded 


in the small craft. 

way. 

It was 
rock, 


On the isle the tide was still rising. 


now nearly two feet above the highest 


Wr, 
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PUT TWO 
and Grandpa was supporting Bobby, aided by 
the bit of plank. 

“I don’t like this, not at all,” was Grandpa’s 
comment. “The ‘rheumatiz’ will have me to- 
morrow sure, and I’m lucky if I don’t get sea- 
sick with this 
a I 

I 


water swishing about me! I’m 


oor sailor !’’ 
iT “If the kid in 
the fairy tale was with us now he wouldn’t be 
around crying, ‘Oh, if I could but shiver!” 
and Bobby got a new purchase hold upon his 
grandfather’s neck. 

The 


resort. 


bby’s teeth were chattering. 


coing 


motorboat 
Mr. 


from the 
anxiety, 


was 
Weston 


speeding out 


was torn with 


A 


and Captain Burton had forgotten all about his 
concern over the missing skiff in his anxiety 
over Bobby. He kept watch on each side, and 
then suddenly, off to one side, and ahead, saw 
the rowboat. The motor turned and in a mo- 
ment they were alongside it. The smaller boat 
was empty! 

“He can’t be drowned!” 
against hope. 

In the skiff were the black flag and the musket. 

“He was out in the boat, all right,” mused 
Captain Burton, thoughtfully, “and he would 
hardly fall out——” He stopped. There came 
a sudden recollection! “He was asking me 


Mr. Weston hoped 
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AND, TWO TOGETHER 

about the island on the reef this morning. Per- 
haps he went out there and the rising tide car- 
ried away the boat!” 

The father looked up with renewed hope, and 
the captain soon had the launch headed toward 
the reef at topmost speed. 

‘Bobby !” Grandpa looked up, for Bobby was 
now seated on his shoulder, and the water was 
up beyond Grandpa’s waist. “Bobby, I’m going 
to tie you to this bit of plank with my belt and 
perhaps you can paddle in to shore!” 
to take his belt with his free hand. 

“Oh, Grandpa!” Bobby 
“What will happen to you?” 


He started 


no, was unselfish. 
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“yoU TELL THEM TO COME AFTER ME” 


“You tell them to come after me,” remarked 
the old gentleman, and with that he fastened 
Bobby to the plank, kissed him good-by, and 
then started him toward the shore. Bobby man- 
aged to make fair progress by paddling, and 
Grandpa looked after him, with an inward 
prayer for his safety. And then Grandpa 
cussed. 

“The water’s too plagued deep to sit down 
now, and, darn it, I’ve been standing until I’m 


numb!” He proceeded to try to execute a little 


SAVING 


dance, and by waving his arms restored a bit of 
his circulation. 

Captain Burton, in the prow of the motor- 
boat, suddenly shouted: 

“There he is, on a plank!” 

For a moment Mr. Weston buried his face in 
his hands, and then he was up in the bow to 
help pull Bobby in as they came up to him. 
Bobby was numb with the cold, but he managed 
to chatter out to them to “save Grandpa,” and 
once more the motor went speeding on its way. 





GRANDPA 
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Half an hour later Bobby was restored to his 
mother on the beach. All rushed to the house. 
With alcohol rubs, and warming food and 
drink, both of the “pirates” were soon about the 
same as usual. Bobby was put in his night 





an invalid in the library, his feet in a tub. 
Before Bobby went upstairs, Grandpa drew 
him to him. 
“Bobby, hereafter we'll cut out this pirate 
business !” 


“HEREAFTER WELL CUT OUT THIS PIRATE BUSINESS” 


clothes, as his mother insisted that it was best 
that he go to bed. And she persuaded Grandpa 
that a hot foot bath would be good for his 
rheumatism, and soon had him propped up like 


ON’T overlook the Scenario Contest, announced in the August issue 

of Puotoptay. A prize of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($100) will 
be given for the best scenario written around John Charles Hayne’s story, 
“Off Agin, On Agin,” which was published in that number; and the prize- 
winning scenario will be produced by the Thanhouser Film Corporation. 
We still have a few August copies left. Send for one—Editor. 





“We will!” said the boy, and as the two 
raised their hands in a gesture of solemn re- 
nunciation Mrs. Weston was _ unsympathetic 
enough to turn to Mr. Weston with a smile. 
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WILL. E. SHEERER 


Character Actor Supreme 


BY 


F. MARION BRANDON 


ROMINENT in 


stock company which “Eclair” 
maintains at its Fort Lee studio 
is Will E. Sheerer, pastmaster at in- 
terpreting difficult roles. 
has spent most of twenty-three years 
studying and working up to his pres- 
ent state of plu-perfection. He “went 
before reaching the dignity of 
long pants, not because he was “sot 
on being an actor, as most boys and girls 
are, but because that was a really agreeable 
change from his original occupation of coax- 
ing anthracite out of the Pennsylvania coal mines. 











him since. Twenty- 
three years is a pretty 
long stretch. Bill 
has had but two 
lapses from his 
theatrical career 
in that time; 
one was when 
his patriotism 
asserted itself 
and he took a 
swipe at the 
enemy in Cuba 
during the Span- 
ish-A merican 
war—he was a 
volunteer in the 
71st New Yorks. 
Bill did his share 
nobly, and got over a 
considerable part of the 
It is hard to connect map down there, but he had his 
the Bill we know Share of the fever then raging, which racked 
with a boyhood him so that he doesn’t count his fighting days 
such as that, but @™mong the most pleasant of recollections. The 
he claims that Other lapse was when he had an opportunity to 
sell stocks and bonds. Bill was successful. No 
Yankee shrewd- 
sense of 


the famous 


Mr. Sheerer 


* 


it was 


the mak- 
ing of ness and 


one with his 








him; for 
by con- 
.raet 
with the 
hard- 
ships of 
his boy- 
hood 
not hing 
has ever 
been able 
to dis- 
courage 


AS A MINER IN “THE STRONGER” AND AS ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN “THE SONS OF A SOLDIER” 
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humor could be otherwise, but the call of the 
calcium was too strong for him and he came 
back into the fold after a very brief digression. 
Bill’s “show” experience has covered about 
every angle. He is an excellent singer—(did I 
mention that he started as a boy basso?)—he 
knows characters thoroughly, and has run the 
gamut from minstrel shows through farce com- 
edies, comic operas, and vaudeville, to drama. 
In his three years behind the camera Bill ap- 
peared successfully for Edison, Vitagraph, Bison, 
Nestor, Reliance, Thanhouser and Crystal before 
Eclair roped, tied and branded him. He has 
taken part in over one hundred Eclair releases 
and has won unstinted praise from the carping 
critics for his work in “The Doctor’s Humanity,” 
“Vengeance of a Fakir,” “The Crimson Cross,” 
“The Stronger” and “The Sons of a Soldier.” 
In “Sons of a Soldier” Mr. Sheerer doubled 
in the roles of Washington and Lincoln. Could 
anything be more perfect than his wonderful 


portrayal of Lincoln—shown here in the im- 
pressive pose used by Whistler for his portrait 
of Carlisle? So perfect is Sheerer’s transfor- 
mation of his features into the part he is about 
to play, that his closest friends when visiting 
at the studio during a production have ques- 
tioned his identity as he entered the picture. 
In “The Stronger,” a Northwest picture, Mr. 
Sheerer has again transformed himself into a 
separate entity with astounding effect. His con- 
scientious work is the result of more than a 
clever application of grease paints and hirsute 
disguises. He thinks himself into his parts; 
but, as trifles make perfection, he does not over- 
look a single detail in the dressing of his parts 
which would lend them greater credence. And 
now comes the most amazing part—this versatile 
man has portrayed as many as eight different 
characters of extreme difficulty in the short 
space of a studio day. Verily he deserves en- 
comiums. 





MAUD MULLER 


“Up-to-Date” 
By George F. Paul 


M AUD MULLER, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadows, sweet with hay. 


She often looked at the distant town, 
And drew her plans for a gingham gown. 


She raked and raked, while over the hill 
Came a picture man with a ten-spot bill. 


“Good morning, Maud; if you long for 
fame 
Get into the moving picture game. 


“Just rake your hay, not an awful lot, 
And I'll fill your fist with this new ten- 
spot.” 











Miss Maud looked down at her feet so 
bare, 
She draped them under her flowing hair. 


She grabbed the rake and she raked like 
sin, 

The reel rolled out and Miss Maud rolled 
in. 


The man rode off to the distant town, 
Maud spent her ten for a brand new gown. 


No more she rakes in the burning hay, 
She goes to the movies every day, 


And there she sees on the screen so bright 
The way she looked when she looked a 
sight. 
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S WE WANDERED back through the 
labyrinthine arrangements for motion pic- 
ture production, we were slightly inclined 

to tarry and watch the process of the making of 
the wonderful Thanhouser films. Amid the rush 
and hurry of the big, busy institution, we 
caught glimpses, for example, of the “heavy” 
made up in an old English costume and 
with a very modern briar pipe in his 
mouth, hurrying to join the party that 
were going out in the hills of New 
York state on a picture producing tour. 
And we were tempted to stop and watch 
many other things, to a layman all very % 
interesting. 3ut when we had passed 
through this, and finally reached our 


goal, which was Miss Peggy Reid’s { 


dressing room, we were sorry in- 
deed that we had wasted so much 
time. For there—amid theatrical 


surroundings, costumes flung B' 
here and there from hurried \ 
changes, the odor of grease 4 
paint and cold cream filling 4 


the air—sat wonderful Peggy 
Reid with brown eyes spark- 
ling with rare good nature 
and a smile that showed a 
set of regular tooth paste 
advertisement teeth. 
Miss Reid greeted us 
effusively and bade 
us make ourselves 
at home, but 
who could on 
such an occa- 
sion? We sat 
down, but 
it really 
was quite 
a few min- 
utes before 
we could 
gain our 
composure. 

A film 
calling for 
a great 
deal of action was about to be put on. Natu- 
rally, Miss Reid had an important part to play, 
and as we sat chatting gaily, she was making up. 
“Do you know,” she laughingly said with a gay 
toss of that beautiful blonde curly head, “it is 
simply the greatest thing ever to work in pic- 
tures.” Thousands of film fans all over the 


“PRETTY PEGGY” REID 
























world think this same thing about Peggy’s work, 
too. “The other night I sat in a show to see a 
film by another company. There happened to 
be one there, also, that I had taken a lead in, 
so I decided to stay to see how people would 
take it. Well, would you believe 
it, when they were running off 
the introductory parts, this vast 
audience clapped, when I ap- 
peared bowing and smiling. be- 
fore them only on a screen, 
mind you. That did me more 
good than you can imagine. I 
wanted to get up and thank 
them all—but—well, I 
didn’t. I vowed 
then and _ there 
that only 
~~ the best 
a I had 
: would 
go in- 
to my 
work in fu- 
ture pictures.” 
Well, Peggy, if 
you've anything 
more up your 
sleeve, trot it 
out. But you'll 
have to go 
some to sur- 
pass your pre- 
vious. work. 
For this work 
without a doubt 
can hardly be 
surpassed. 
Making-up con- 
tinued. So did 
our conversation. 
“In a couple of 
weeks I’m going to 
have a rest. Good- 
ness knows I need it— 
for this working in pic- 
tures every day kind of gets on 
one’s nerves. Every day now for 
And sometimes in as many as three 
different pictures. Don’t you think I should 
rest?” Naturally we agreed. Fans, can you 
imagine “Pretty Peggy” as a regular summer 
girl? Get away from the screen for a moment. 
Picture this demure maid, if you can, at the 
other end of a canoe full of pillows and you? 


months. 



















































“LORD BARRY’S LOW ACQUAINTANCE” 


How a Black Cat Brought Misfortune to Her Natural 
Enemy, and Good Fortune to a Good Boy. 


As Told by Lord Barry Himself 
To Helen Cary 


Illustrated from the Film (Imp) 


HE LOVE of a boy for his dog is a gauge 

of true affection. It is the theme of this 

beautiful and photoplay, which the 

writer has made a vital story by her appreciation 

of the significance of such a love in the develop- 
ment of boy character. 


absorbing 


OFTEN 


beauty.” 


HEAR people say that I am “a 
They say sometimes that I’m smait, 

and pick out my good points as though I 
didn’t have any ears, “A true son of King Rex 
same clear eye and fine head!” But there are 
only two who ever put their arms around me and 
whisper in my ears things I like to hear; and I 
think I am the luckiest dog in Chicago to have 
such a sweet mistress to love me as mine does 
and such a dear little master, who is happiest 
when I am close by him. Besides, I have a spe- 
cial room of my own and a bath, big enough for a 
real swim. Once a week a man with spectacles 
and a black bag comes in and looks me over. He 
opens my mouth and pulls my tongue out and 
writes down something in a note book; then he 
takes my paws one after the other and looks very 
hard at them. He taps my ribs and pokes my 
muscles, and usually ends by saying something 
in German to my mistress, who smiles at him and 
“That’s just what I think.” And after that 
I have a fine dinner cooked just right by Adolph, 
my special cook. 

I play and work a little at my tricks, eat and 
sleep. I used to think that was all there was 
in the world until last May, when I had what my 
mistress calls “an adventure.” Sometimes it al! 
comes back to me when I am taking a nap at my 
mistress’ feet and of course I have to bark a 
little in my sleep. Then I feel a gentle stroke 
on my head and hear her soft voice say, “He’s 
thinking of his adventure.” 

In the first place it all came about by my not 
liking black cats. I have heard other dogs say 
they didn’t like cats either, and some have gone 
so far as to confide some secrets about the 





Says: 


lengths to which their dislike has carried them. 
A well brought up cat who can behave herself 
when dogs are around is very rare; and when 
I see one of the common, ordinary kind, ready 
to throw an insult and then run up a tree, I feel 
my patience tried to the utmost by the cowardly 
little beasts. 

One day my mistress and I were taking our 
daily ride around the parks. We were spinning 
along at a good clip west on Jackson, where 
Mangen’s Alley runs across the boulevard, when 
I noticed a thin, black creature walking on a 
back fence, and couldn’t resist growling just a 
little at her. She buckled up in the middle and 
her tail shot up in the air like a railroad signal. 
She looked as if she wanted to start something. 
“Come on, ye pampered pet of princes—” she 
shrieked in a coarse vein, “one little pat down yer 
distinguished nose would improve yer looks and 
yer temper. Is it me yer growlin’ at? Thin, 
P-s-s-s fer ye!” Griffith had stopped our car 
to let some children pass and it gave me a 
chance to gather myself together for a fine, 
strong spring to the sidewalk to show that black 
devil whether or not I was afraid of her. Of 
course she saw me coming and made up the 
alley, spitting and growling as she ran. It made 
me mad to think she might get away without 
being punished for her ugly temper and I barked 
savagely to let her know I was following right 
along. Every few feet she’d hurl some insult 
back at me until it seemed to me I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. Under wagons, over cans and 
garbage boxes I chased her until I was only 
two or three feet behind her, and then—when 
she knew I had her on equal terms—she gave a 
leap on to a rickety fence and disappeared over 
it into the yard beyond. I jumped up against 
the fence after her, barking with all my might 
to tell her what I thought about her. All at 


once that old fence crashed through with my 
weight, and I found myself all mixed up in 
The yard 


boards and nails and boxes and cans. 
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was full of boys who scampered away in all 
directions, shouting and yelling: “He’s mad. 
He’s mad!” I was mad at such an ending to my 
long chase. No cat, no drink, no mistress, and 





didn’t look just the same, and they certainly 
didn’t act friendly to me, because just as soon 
as I had got over my scare and my temper | 
tried to get out of that place and return down 


NOTHING WAS TOO GOOD FOR LORD BARRY 


| barked and growled and snapped to show them 
they were right about that. 

[ never knew much of anything about little 
boys—although, of course, I had seen many 
walking and playing on the streets as we went 
past in our motor car. But these young rowdies 








the alley to my mistress, but when they saw I 
was all right and not really going to hurt them 
they began climbing down into the yard and 
gathering around me in crowds. One of them 
picked up a board from the broken fence and 
drove me over against a wall. Some of the 
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others got more boards and penned me up, while 


the rest picked up tin cans and strung them on a 
I tried to 


shouted and laughed, and 


wire which they twisted on my tail. 
get it off, but they 
drove me off down the alley, throwing sticks and 
stones at me to make me go faster. 


The 


thing on my tail made an awful noise, 
and soon the wire cut me so that I began to cry 
with the pain of it. I tried to head for the 


boulevard but found I had turned down so many 
strange streets that I was completely lost and in 
desperation ran back and forth calling for some- 
one to help me. Some people understand dog- 
talk and I thought somewhere up and down the 
alleys there would be someone to see how sick 
and how tired I was getting—who would call me 
to them and take that thing off my tail. 

But no one heard and no one cared and more 
boys from the streets and alleys around joined 
the crowd following me. I felt I couldn’t run 
much longer and frantically began looking for 
some place to hide myself in when that black 
cat, the cause of all my trouble, ran across the 
alley, just grazing my nose. I thought I heard 
her chuckle over my plight and snapped after 
her as she passed. “He’s trying to kill my cat!” 
screamed one of the boys; “let’s finish him for 
that!” and he picked up a big piece of iron 
which he aimed at my head. I ducked and it 
missed my head—but my poor foot! Oh! I 
surely was broken, and still I had to run, limping 
on three feet, looking for some place to crawl 
away from those boys. I thought I’d never find 
all at once in the alley ahead I 
When 
ran through the opening and 
across some yards to an old, overturned barrel I 
saw against a house. 


a place, when 
saw the broken fence I had pushed down. 
[ came to it I 


The boys were having a 
hard time to scramble over the fences after me, 
and it seemed for a minute as though I might 
crawl inside the barrel and hide away from them 
before they would be on my track again and 
subject me to more 

Into the 


torture. 

barrel I started. But there was 
somebody there ahead of me! I couldn’t run 
another step, so I just lay down in front of that 
barrel and put my head on my paws, so fright- 
ened I didn’t know what else to do. The boys 
were on top of me in a minute and I thought it 
was all over, when out from that barrel a twelve- 
year old kid came tumbling, the maddest boy you 
ever saw. He was on my side right away, and 
should have heard him “holler” at those 
young bullies!’ He took the wire off my tail and 
kicked the things that rattled out into the alley 
in about a second. Then he turned on those 
young rowdies and drove them out of the yard 
like a whirlwind. I tried to help by barking and 


you 


their 
turned and ran. 

We stood there a while to make sure they 
weren't coming back again, and I guess I held 
my sore foot off the ground, because my new 
friend got down on his knees and looked at it 
to see what the trouble was. I know he tried 
not to hurt, but I did cry a little when he touched 
the sore spot and he put his face right up against 
mine and whispered: “Now, you mustn’t cry, 
old chap. I know it hurts, but I’m goin’ to take 
care of you—we’re goin’ to be pals—you and me. 
’'ve always wanted a real friend, and I guess 
you’re the one God sent me in answer to my 
prayers.” 

I wished I could tell him I thought he’d been 
sent to me, but all I could do to show him I 
understood was to put my paw in his hand and 
lick his thin little cheek. That seemed to be all 
right, and he liked it, too, because he jumped 
up and ran to get some water for me to drink 
and rags for my foot. He crawled back into 
the barrel and brought out an old, bent tin bowl. 

“This is my drinkin’ cup and you're goin’ to 
have half of all I got, so to start you get first 
drink,” and he filled it at a wooden trough on 
the street. 

It seemed pretty queer to me for a boy to have 
to use a broken tin thing to drink out of when 
I had such a pretty shiny silver cup with my 
name, “Lord Barry,” on the side at home. How 
I wished I could tell my new friend about it, 
and get him to go with me and hunt it up. But 
he seemed happy with what he had, and kept 
patting and hugging me every few minutes in 
great delight. 

“Here’s my home, old pal,” he said, and led 
me over to the barrel against the house. “Here’s 
where we'll sleep together, and for eats—” he 
looked away and I saw that he was wondering 
just what he would do for eats. “Well, you’re 
mine anyway, and I’ll see you don’t go hungry.” 

I soon found out that my little master gave 
me the best of everything he had. In the morn- 
ings we got up very early and had a good frolic 
in the yard, “to give us an appetite,” he used to 
say. Then we splashed in the water trough and 
raced off down the street to see where we could 
get something to eat. Sometimes a man or 
woman would call from the doorway to my 
little master. “Benny, here’s something for 
you,” and it would be some bread or meat or 
maybe money. Then he would laugh and dance 


snapping at feet and pretty soon they 


around and ask me if I’d have chicken or chops 
for breakfast that morning. 

I had to pretend I wasn’t hungry to get that 
It was always me first and 
But he was 


boy to eat at all. 
I used to wonder what he lived on. 
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always singing and always happy, and every day 
I loved him more. ' 

On our bad days when it rained or when our 
friends were busy or away or had nothing to 
spare, we used to walk slowly up the alley look- 
ing for “treasures,” as Benny said. He'd pick 
out rich alleys where the people like my mistress 
lived, and sometimes we'd find pieces of meat 
that I could eat or broken furniture or togs that 
3enny would take somewhere and sell or trade 
for something to eat. But when the days began 
to get hot neither of us felt so much like playing 
in the morning or like taking walks in the hot 
sun, and Benny would sit in the shade of the 
building where we lived, with my nose on his 
knee, for hours at a time it seemed to me. 

One day a big policeman came around to 
where we were sitting and walked right over 
to us. 

“License, boy—has this yer dog got one?” and 
he ran his hand around my neck over my collar 
to the round check that hangs from it. Benny 
turned pretty white and looked sick, but the 
officer didn’t notice it. 

“It’s all right—1913 tag. But say, kid, where'd 
you get a dog like this? I should think you’d 
find it tought enough to scratch fer yerself with- 
out huntin’ up one more mouth to fill. Tim 
Hogan on Larrabee wants a dog and he’d give 
ye—maybe twenty for this here beast.” 

“Oh, no, sir, I couldn’t sell him. You see he 
isn’t just like a dog. He’s my pal. He’s ail 
I’ve got.” 

“Well, it would be a good 
Where'd ye get him, anyway!” 

“I think God sent him, sir,” Benny answered 
so seriously that the officer coughed and looked 
up at the sky and said he guessed it wouldn't 
rain for a few days—and Benny said he guessed 
it wouldn’t either. The policeman didn’t say 
much more, but I noticed he looked around 
several times when he went down the yard, and 
I crept up to Benny and put my nose in his 
hand and we sat quietly there for a long time— 
when all at once Benny threw his arms around 
me and burst into tears. 

“Dear old pal, dear old pal, I’m not doin’ right 
by you—you belong in some rich home with 
lots to eat and some place to sleep besides this 
old dirty barrel of mine. I must see if I can 
find out something about you. But if you only 
could know how much I love you! I can’t let 
you go. I never had any one but you, dear old 
fellow—nobody ever to go around with me, and 
I don’t see how I can give you up.” 

I licked the tears off his cheeks and tried 
the best I could to comfort him and let him 
know I would never leave him. I licked his 


thing for ye. 





hands and his shoes, too, especially hard where 


a little white showed through. By and by he 
jumped up and rubbed his sleeve across his eyes. 

“Gee, this aint manly. Fergit I was such a 
baby, old pal. I’m a workin’ man and have to 
look out for my family,” and he got ready for 
his afternoon round of errands. 

I knew he wasn’t feeling well, but didn’t know 
what to do about it, and after three long days of 
awfully hot weather he was so weak he could 
hardly crawl out of our barrel in the morning. 
But after washing in the cold water of the 
trough he seemed better, and I began to wish 
someone would call to him so he could have a 
breakfast without so much trouble as usual. It 
seemed as if all our friends were sick, too—be- 
cause no one called his name, and soon he 
walked slowly over to me and put his hand 
under my chin and turned my face up to him. 

“See here, chummie, I want you to stay here 
while I go out scouting. I'll be back soon with 
eats for both of us sure. You lie down in the 
shade and wait for me like a good dog.” 

I did want to go along and see that nothing 
happened to him—he looked so white and so 
thin, but he sent me back to my post in the 
shade and I watched him go off, feeling very 
lonesome. 

After a while I began to get drowsy, lying 
there with nothing to do, and I suppose I must 
have fallen asleep, because the next thing I knew 
I heard lots of voices in the street, talking ali 
at once—and one soft, sweet voice was so much 
like one I knew and loved. I jumped up and 
ran around the corner of the house, shaking 
myself as I went to make sure it wasn’t part of 
my dream—where stood a motor car just like 
ours and there—“yes, that’s Griffith,” I cried to 
myself and there, yes, yes, it surely was my 
dear mistress—and I bounded on to her, so 
happy to see her again that 1 wanted to shout 
with joy. 

But could it be Benny that Griffith and my 
mistress were holding between them, with his 
head on Griffith’s shoulder. How could Benny 
be with them, and what made him look so sick? 
I stopped short, not knowing what to do, and 
at that minute Benny opened his eyes and saw 
me. My mistress glanced up to see what he was 
looking at, and she nearly fainted when she 
recognized me. 

The next minute we four were all mixed up 
together. My mistress was laughing and crying 
and hugging me and trying to keep hold of 
Benny so that he wouldn’t fall over, and Griffith 
patted me and called me a “goat from the path.” 
Only Benny seemed to be pretty weak and didn’t 
look happy at all. I saw he wanted me to stay 
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by him, so I pushed in between my mistress and 
him and first I’d lick her hand and then his. It 
seemed so good to have them both together. 

I trotted round into our yard with them, and 
Senny pointed out where he wanted to lie down. 
He could hardly speak and I thought every min- 
ute he was going to cry. My little master was 
afraid we were going to be parted, I felt sure of 
that, and he was sick, too. 

How I longed to tell my mistress what good 
eare he had always taken of me, and how he had 
gone out just that morning to find some break- 
fast for me. That must have been what made 
him fall. It was just like him to walk and walk 
in the hot sun, never giving up until he had 
something to bring me. Well, if I couldn't tell her 
all about him in words I had other ways to make 
her know, and she loved me so well she always 
understood what I was trying to tell her. 

She sent Griffith for some medicine and food 
for Benny and then sat down in our yard by 
him and talked to him for a long time, asking 
him all about me and then about himself. It 
was just as I thought about his getting sick 
looking for food for my breakfast when he’d 
had nothing to eat the night before for himself. 
My mistress had found him fainting and had 
brought him home. When Griffith returned with 
the things and my mistress had made Benny 
quite comfortable and told him she would see 
him the next day, she laid her hand on my head 
and said: 

“Lord Barry must come with me, you know, 
Benny. He is a very valuable dog besides being 
so dearly loved, and must have the best of care. 
You have been a good and noble boy to watch 
over him as you have, and I shall see that you 
are taken care of on account of it.” Benny’s 
lips trembled and I saw his eyes fill up, but he 
never said a word. 

My dear mistress thought that was all there 
was to say about it. But that wasn’t my way of 
evening up scores. I shook her hand off and 
bounded over to where Benny lay. I caught his 
shirt in my teeth and hung on so that she’d know 
it was both or neither who were going back 
home with her. 

“Well, well, Benny, you certainly have made 
a devoted friend—perhaps Lord Barry knows 
best after all. I hadn’t thought of his way before, 
but if you are willing I will take you home with 
me and we can make some plans to suit us 
three.” 


I knew she’d love Benny, if she got to know 
him, and that was the chance I wanted him to 
have. 

So they helped him back to the automobile and 
this time I had to lick my mistress’ face and 


Benny’s by turns. Benny was choking and smil- 
ing and trying to say he was the happiest boy in 
the world, and my mistress was wiping her eyes 
and telling him he was going to be her boy with 
a chance in the world like other boys. He’d go 
to school and learn to bea builder of big bridges; 
he wouldn’t have to learn to be good, because 
he was that already. But he must grow strong 
and well and tall and make her proud of her boy. 

When we reached my old home I was the 
first out of the car and, of course, everybody had 
to be greeted. Benny was welcomed as the 
little hero who had cared for me, and the whole 


house promptly proceeded to fall in love with 
him. 


My mistress took Benny through his 
home and showed him my rooms, which were 
just as I had left them. He rubbed his eyes 
two or three times and said something under 
his breath. 

“What’s that, Benny?” asked my mistress, 
leading him into my marble bath. “Don’t you 
think Lord Barry has too good a home to leave 
for a black cat?” 

“I said,” answered Benny, looking rather red, 
“Gee, it’s great to be a dog!” 

I wagged my tail at that, because I thought so, 
too. Such a lucky dog! 

As the days passed, Benny and my mistress 
became very close friends, and many times my 
mistress put one hand on my head and her other 
hand in Benny’s and said she had come near 
losing the greatest treasure of her life. I 
thought, of course, she meant Benny and he 
thought she meant me, but I don’t know that 
it mattered much which she meant, because we 
all loved each other so. 

That was all months ago and now Benny is 
working hard in school. He hardly looks like 
the same thin, sick Benny of the summer. His 
cheeks are round and rosy, his eyes dark and 
bright and he has a laugh and a helping hand 
for everyone. Some day he’s going to be a rich 
man and own all the houses that belong to my 
mistress. But he'll always be the same Benny 
to me—the little boy who whispers in my ear 
at night as I lie on the thick rug in front of 


new 





the fireplace: “Don’t forget, old pal, we're 
chums—you and I.” 
PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE'S great new 


Popularity Contest is arousing a great 
deal of interest among film fans. Dont 
let YOUR interest lag. 
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Santa Barbara, Cal., June 9, 1913, 
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Editor Photoplay Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir; 

Will you please express to the public through the 
columns of your publication, my sincere thanxs for their 
kindly interest in me as evinced in the recent Photoplay 
contest just closed. 

It is very gratifying to know that throughout the 


country a host of unknown tnseen friends have expressed their 


4 favor in this signal manner. I wish it were possible to meet 
ee them all and thank them ‘personally, but since I cannot, I 
ie wish this letter published and trust it will reachthe majority, 


4 conveying th them my sincere appreciation and thanks for their 
' ardent support. 


Yours very truly, 








FOR PROMPT ATTENTION ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO GENERAL OFFICES. 
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PEARL WHITE TO TOUR EUROPE 


EARL WHITE, the charming and ever-popu- 
P lar star of “Crystal Films,” sailed for Europe 
on board the Olympic on Saturday, July 5. Miss 
White will spend about six weeks on the Con- 
tinent, visiting all the principal cities and the 
studios of the foreign film manufacturers; and 
she will study the different methods of acting 
in all the studios abroad. She will also appear 
personally at several photoplay theatres in En- 


gland, 
Continent she will return to America and resume 
her work in “Crystal Films.” 


France, and Italy. After touring the 


Miss White was given a great send-off by her 


many friends; and several feet of film of both 


Miss White and the Olympic leaving her dock 


were taken and are being shown in the “Ani- 


mated Weekly” of the famous Universal Pro- 
gram. 





Sin 




















BON VOYAGE, PEARL! 





EMOTION OF ACTRESS SUPERINDUCES SOMNAMBULISM 


‘'N A SCENE in “The Adventures of Jacques,” 
' “Flying A” storyized in this issue, 
Miss Vivian Rich is rescued by Mr. Kerrigan 
from a high tower by sliding down a rope from 
a height of 65 feet. The scene made a big 
impression on Miss Rich, and after she had re- 
tired that night her mother was startled by 
hearing her talking in her room. She decided 


release 





to investigate and on entering the room found 
her daughter about to throw herself out of the 
window. “Start the camera, we are ready!” 
she shouted, and was just about to leap from 
the second-story window when her mother 
caught her and awakened her. Mrs. Rich imme- 
diately rented a one-story bungalow, where her 
emotional daughter will be in less danger. 



































“THE COAT THAT CAME BACK” 


The Exciting Adventures of a Hidden Fortune 


Illustrated from the Film (Solax) 


NCLE JOHN sews ten one-thousand-dollar 

bills inside the lining of his frock coat for 

safekeeping. Suddenly stricken and about 
to die, he hastily writes a will and leaves the 
coat to his nephew, John Clark. Clark receives 
the coat, but is unaware of the money it con- 
tains. He expected a fortune, and in his dis- 
appointment and resentment at receiving only a 
coat, he attempts to destroy it. His wife res- 
cues it and pleads with him to keep it; but he 
won’t, and he orders her to get rid of it. She 
gives it away first to the milkman, and then to 
a hobo, but in each instance it comes back— 
the milkman leaves it hanging on the fence, and 
the hobo returns it because its stylish appear- 
ance gets him into trouble with the police. Mrs. 
Clark hangs it on the clothesline in the yard. A 
sneak thief runs off with it, but an artist who 
is passing gives chase and rescues it. He brings 


it back to the house and returns it to Clark. 
Clark won't take it, and compels the artist to 
keep it. The artist, in need of money, sells it to 
a second-hand dealer. Clark, in need of a frock 
coat to attend a wedding, buys Uncle John’s 
coat from the second-hand clothier, but does 
not discover its identity until he gets home with 
it. He resells it to the clothier. The clothier 
sells it to a preacher. The preacher, carrying 
it home done up in a paper bundle, leaves it on 
a bench in the park. Some boys find the bundle, 
and, using it as a football, kick it about the 
streets. In their fun it lands in Clark’s front 
yard. Clark picks it up, carries it into the house 
and discovers it is Uncle John’s coat. Angered 
at the persistence with which the coat comes back 
to him, he starts to rip it to pieces, and in so 
doing discovers the money in the lining and thus 
finally comes into possession of his fortune. 





THE ARTIST, IN NEED OF MONEY— 


—WAS THERE EVER ONE THAT WASNT? 
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“EVERYMAN MEETS FELLOWSHIP BY THE WAY” 































“EVERYMAN'S JOURNEY” 


Adapted from the Early English Morality Play 
| By Anita Hendrie Miles 


Illustrations from the Film (Kinemacolor). 


HE THEME OF “EVERYMAN?” is that 
of universal mortality. Every man who 
lives must some day die. The play be- 
gins with a sort of prologue, introducing the 
character of Everyman. Going his way through 
the beautiful gardens of the earth, Everyman 
is met by Death, when he has Death least in 
his mind. Death delivers a message from God. 
Everyman offers Death anything in his power, 
to be let off, but he gets only the privilege of 
asking certain of his friends if they will go 
with him upon his journey. 

He first accosts Friendship. Friendship has 
no mind, however, for anything but dicing and 
drinking. Then he asks his kindred, but Kin- 
dred sees no reason why he should follow his 
cousin Everyman on a way .so weary. Every- 
man falters, but Death appears and spurs him 
on. Next he thinks of Riches, but Riches, 
greedy and of the world, will follow no man 
on such voyage. 

Only Good Deeds will follow Everyman, but 
alas, his evil deeds have taken away her strength, 
and so she sends him to Knowledge, who gives 
him the cloak of sorrow and penitence. Good 
Deeds, strong again, accompanies him, with 
Strength and Beauty, and Everyman, attended 
also by Knowledge and Good Deeds, sets out 
on the inevitable path to the tomb. At the brink 
of the grave Strength and Beauty, too, take 
fight and abandon him as Fellowship, Kindred 
and Riches had done. Everyman becomes fee- 
ble-hearted at the desertion of the false friends, 
but turns to Good Deeds with a new light, and 
Good Deeds stands by him, even at the grave 

Then, supported and chastened by Good 
Deeds, Everyman commends his spirit into the 
Lord’s hands, and descends into the grave. 


“None excuse may there be for Everyman, 
For after death amends may no man make.” 


“Everyman” is a classic in the extreme sense 


of the term. It is of anonymous origin, its 
writer never having been known. It was first 





published in the Fifteenth century, but created 
little attention until some time ago, when the 
Elizabethan Stage Society of London revived it 

The following are some extracts from the 
old English book of “Everyman.” They serve 
to “point the moral” of the tale. The language 
of the time of the first writing of the play, as 
mirrored in these extracts, is not entirely free 
from the peculiarities which characterized early 
English. For example, the unfamiliar words 
may nearly all be found in the poems of Geof- 
frey Chaucer, who lived a hundred years before 
the first publication of “Everyman.” 


Messenger. I pray ye all give your audience, 

And hear this matter with rever- 
ence, 

By figure a moral play; 

The Summoning of . Everyman 
called it is, 

That of our lives and their ending 
shows , 

How transitory we be all day: 

This matter is wondrous precious. 

But the intent of it is more gra- 
cious, 

And sweet to bear away. 

The story saith: Man, in the be- 
ginning 

Look well, and take heed to the 
ending, 

Be ye never so gay: 

Ye think sin in the beginning full 
sweet, 

Which in the end causeth the soul 
to weep, 

When the body lieth in clay. 

Here shall ye see how Fellowship 


and Jollity, 

Both Strength, Pleasure, and 
Beauty, 

Will fade from thee as the flowers 
in May: 


For ye shall hear how our Lord 
Heaven King 
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“ 


OH! DEATH, 





Everyman. 





Death. 


Everyman. 









THOU COMEST WHEN I HAD THEE 
LEAST IN MIND” 


Calleth Everyman to a_ general 
reckoning : 

Give audience, and hear what he 

doth say! 


Lo, yonder I see Everyman walk- 
ing ; 

Full little he thinketh on my com 
ing; 

He seeketh for worldly joys and 
their pleasure, 

His mind is on fleshly lusts and his 
treasure, 

And great pain they shall cause 
him to endure 

Before the Lord Heaven King. 

Everyman, stand still. Whither art 
thou going 

Thus gaily? Hast thou thy Maker 

forgot? 


Why asketh thou? 
Wouldest thou wete? 
Yea, sir, I will shew ye; 

In great haste I am sent to thee 


From God, out of His Majesty. 


What, sent to me? 





Yea, certainly. 

Though thou hast forgot Him here, 

He thinketh on thee in the Heay- 
enly Sphere, 

As, e’er we depart, thou shalt know. 


What desireth God of me? 


On thee—thou must a journey make; 
Therefore thy book of count with 


thee bring; 

For turn again thou cannot by no 
way, 

And look thou be sure of thy reck- 
oning : 

For before God thou shalt answer. 
and shew 

Thy many bad deeds and thy good 
but a few; 

How thou hast sped thy life and in 
what wise, 


Before the chief Lord of Paradise. 
How ado that we were in that way, 
For wete thou well, thou shalt make 
none attournay. 
























“I WILL FOLLOW NO MAN, ONE FOOT, BE THOU SURE” 
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Everyman. 


Death. 


Everyman. 


Death. 


Everyman. 


Death. 


Fellowship. 


Everyman. 


Fellowship. 


Full unready I am such reckoning 
to give. 

I know thee not; what messenger 
art thou? 


I am Death, that no man dreadeth 

For every man I wrest and no man 
spare; 

For ’tis God’s commandment 

That all to me should be obedient. 


Oh, Death, thou comest when I had 
thee least in mind; 

In thy power it lieth me to save, 

Yet, of my good will, I give thee, 

If thee will be kind, 

Yea, a thousand pounds shalt thou 
have, 

And defer this matter until another 
day. 


Everyman, it may not be, by no 
way ; 

I set not by gold, silver nor riches, 

Ne by pope, emperor, king, duke, 
ne princess. 

I give thee no respite, come, hence 
and not tarry. 


Oh, wretched caitiff, whither shall 


I flee, 

That I may scape this endless sor- 
row? 

Now, gentle Death, spare me till 
tomorro, 


That I may amend me 
With good advisement. 


Nay, thereto, I will not consent, 

Nor no man will I respite, 

But to the heart suddenly I shai! 
smite, 

Without any advisement. 


Everyman, 
day. 

Sir, why lookest thou so piteously? 

If anything be amiss, I pray thee 
me say, 

That I may help to remedy. 


good-morrow by this 


Yea, good Fellowship, yea, 
I am in great jeopardy. 


My true friend, shew to me your 
mind, 

I will not forsake thee until my 
life’s end, 


In the way of good company 









I shall shew you how it is. 

Commanded I am to go on a jour- 
ney, 

A long way, hard and dangerous. 

And give a straight count without 
delay 

Before High judge Adonai. 

Wherefore I pray you bear me com- 
pany, 

As ye have promised, in this jour- 
ney. 


Everyman. 























































“FOR INTO THIS CAVE MUST I CREEP AND TURN TO 
EARTH AND THERE TO SLEEP” 


Fellowship. Nay, in good faith, I will not that 


way, 

But and thou wilt murder, or any 
man kill, 

In that I will help thee with a good 
will! 


Whither away, Fellowship, wilt thou 
forsake me? 


Everyman. 


Fellowship. Yea, by my fay, to God I betake 
thee. 
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Everyman. 


whither for succor shall I 
flee 

Sith that Fellowship hath forsaken 
me? 

To my kinsmen I will truly, 

Praying them to help me in my ne- 
cessity ; 

I believe they will do so, 

For kind will creep where it may 
not go. 

Where be ye now, my friends and 

kinsmen? 


Now, 














“PUT ON THE GARMENT OF SORROW, FROM PAIN IT 


Kindred. 


Everyman. 


Cousin. 


WILL YOU BORROW” 


Ah, sir, what? Ye be a merry man 
indeed! 

Take good heart to you, and make 
no moan. 

For one thing I warn you, by Saint 
Anne, 

As for me, ye shall go alone. 


My Cousin, will thee not with me 
go? 


No, by our Lady; I have the cramp 
in my toe 


Everyman. 


Everyman. 


Good Deeds. 


Everyman. 


Good Deeds. 


Knowledge. 


iveryman., 


Knowledge. 


What friend were best me of to 
provide? 

I lose my time here longer to abide. 

Yet in my mind, a thing there is; 

All my life I have loved riches, 

If that my Goods now help me 
might, 

It would make my heart full light. 

I will speak to him in this distress, 

Where are thou, my Goods and 
Riches? 


Nay, not so, I am too brittle, I may 
not endure; 

I will follow no man one foot, be 
thou sure. 


Of whom now shall I counsel take? 
I bethink me I shall never speed, 
Till that I go to my Good Deeds. 
But, alas, she is so weak 

That she can neither go nor speak. 
Yet will I venture on her now 
My Good Deeds, where be thou? 


Everyman, I am sorry of thy fall, 
And fain would help thee, and I 
were able. 


Good Deeds, thy counsel I pray 
thee give me. 


That shall I do verily; 

Though that on my feet I may not 
go, 

Thy evil deed have taken away my 
strength. 

I have a sister that shall with thee 
also, 

Called Knowledge, which shall with 
thee abide, 

To help thee make that dreadful 
reckoning. 


Everyman, I will go with thee and 
be thy guide, 

In thy most-need to go by thy side. 

Put on this garment to thy behove. 


Gentle Knowledge, what do ye it 
call? 


It is the garment of Sorrow: 
From pain it will you borrow; 
Contrition it is 

That getteth forgiveness. 
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Everyman. Alas, I am so faint I may not stand, 

My limbs under me do fold; 

Friends, let us not turn again to 
this land. 

Not for all the world’s gold, 

For into this cave must I creep 


And turn to the earth there to sleep. 


Good Deeds. Nay, Everyman, I will bide with 
thee, 

I will not forsake thee indeed; 
Thou shalt find me a good friend 


at need. 


Everyman. Me thinketh alas, that I must be 
gone 

To make my reckoning and my 
debts pay. 

For I see my time is nigh spent 
away. 

Take example all ye that this do 
hear or see, 

How they that I love best do for- 
sake me, 

Except my Good Deeds that bideth 
truly. 


Good Deeds. Each earthly thing is but vanity; 
Beauty, Strength, and Discretion, do 
man forsake, 
Foolish friends and kinsmen, that 
fair spake, 
All fleeth, save thy Good Deeds, 
and that am I. 


EPILOGUE. 
This moral men may have in mind; 
Ye hearers, take it or worth, old 
and young, 


Doctor. 


And forsake pride, for he deceiv- 
eth ye in the end, 

And remember Beauty, Five-wits, 
Strength and Discretion, 

They all at last do Everyman for- 
sake, 

Save his Good Deeds, there doth he 
take. 

But beware, for and they be small, 

Before God, he hath no help at all. 

None excuse may be there for 
Everyman ; 

Alas, how shall he do then? 

For after Death amends may no 
man make, 

-For then mercy and pity do him 
forsake. 

If his reckoning be not clear, when 
he do come, 

God will say, “ite malediciti in 
ignem eternum.” 

And he that hath his account whole 
and sound, 

High in Heaven he 
crowned ; 

Unto the which place God bring us 
all thither 

There we may live body and soul 
together. 

Thereto help the Trinity, 

Say ye, for Saint Charity. 

AMEN. 


shall be 





Wete—to know; Wrest—to twist, to turn for- 
cibly; Attourney—One taking the place of an- 
other; Ne Ne—neither, nor; Fay—faith. 





“THE SMUGGLER’S SISTER” 


A Stirring Tale of Love and Duty and Sacrifice 


By Hazel Fullerton 


Illustrations from the Film (Reliance) 


[! WAS MORNING in the southern moun- 
| tains where the pines grow thickest and tallest, 
the birds sing the sweetest and the air, balm- 
laden with the message of the pines, promises 
health and peace to all who seek therefor. 
Jim, the young revenue officer recently ap- 
pointed to this section of the mountains, swung 
sturdily down the trail which led froma hidden 


mountain stream, wherein he had performed his 
early morning ablutions. His black hair was 
sleeked back, wet and smooth, his eyes and 
cheeks glowed from the vigor of his swim, and in 
his step was an elasticity which promised well 
for the accomplishment of whatever he set out 
to do that day. 

With light heart he whistled and sang his 
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THE INNOCENT LOOKING LOAD. 


way along the trail, and for company he had 
happy thoughts. He whistled and sang of moon- 
light and magnolia blossoms and he thought of 
Bess and love—love and Bess. 

“And you'll be waiting there 

In magnolia blossom time—” 
He challenged the birds and the trees and the 
squirrels and the vast silence. Then he came to 
an abrupt pause, both in song and step as he 
reached the dividing of the trail. 

One section led straight down into the little 
town which nestled in out of the wind and 
weather at the base of the mountains. The 
other took its time about reaching this haven, 
making a detour, first, past straggling little 
farms, and bringing up finally at the extreme 
end of the town’s main street. 

Which to take? He pondered, remembering 
the urgency of the command received the night 
previous from headquarters, to round up the 
band of whiskey smugglers who, for some time, 
had been carrying on their illegitimate business 
right under the very eyes of the law, so it 
seemed. 

The urgency of this mission voted for the 
road to town; the other trail would take him but 
fifteen minutes longer and he might just happen 
to see Bess, 


He resumed his song and airy step as he 
pressed the pine-needles beneath his feet and 
followed the one-man trail which took its 
tortuous way among the giant pines, across a 
querulous brook and through the tangled roots 
of pale-faced, nameless flowers. The trail be- 
came steeper and more rugged, the pines more 
scarce, and of a sudden Jim emerged into a 
clearing from which he looked down on the 
little farms, and, in the distance, on the town 
with its awakened life, though the morning was 
still early. 

It was the farm-house nearest the mountain 
base upon which Jim centered his gaze. Here 
Bess kept house for herself and brother Jack, 
and it was these few acres that spread them- 
selves out from the radius of the small farm- 
house, that yielded crops sufficient to provide 
for the modest needs of the brother and sister. 

Bess worshiped her big brother. To her he 
had meant father and mother and chum for 
almost as far back.as she could remember. He 
had always been more than kind to the little 
sister, who, with her dark eyes, her heavy dark 
hair and pretty ways had done much to keep 
him in the straight path that certain of his ac- 
quaintances in and around the town, had not 
followed. 
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Of late, however, Jack was downcast and 
moody, and, at times, a little gruff to the sister 
so solicitous for his welfare. It worried Bess 
and she tried all the harder to please him. This 
morning, her carefully prepared breakfast of 
broiled bacon, fluffy biscuit and golden coffee, 
he had hardly tasted. But she would try again; 
she would have such a dinner for him that he 
would surely be pleased and would laugh and 
chat with her as she had not done for weeks. 
To begin with, she would have green corn—and 
she might just as well go out to the garden 
and get it now and that would give her time, 
a little later, to go into town and get the sugar 
Jack had forgotten to bring her the previous 
day. 

She started for the garden, but, chancing to 
glance toward the mountains, beheld Jim stand- 
ing in the clearing, his hands shading his eyes. 
And as she looked, he waved. She answered 
the signal and he descended the rugged slope 
and came toward her. Instantly all trace of 
brooding trouble vanished from her eyes and 
heart and she hastened to meet him with both 
hands extended in welcome. But Jim did better 
than that, he held out both arms and Bess ad- 
vanced straight into them. 

“Won’t you come to the house and say ‘Hello’ 


“JIM MUST 


to Jack?” Bess invited a minute or two later as 
she tucked back a lock of hair that had been 
unceremoniously brushed out of place. .“He’s 
been acting so quiet and strange lately,” she con- 
tinued as they started toward the house, “that 
I’ve begun to worry about him.” 

Jim smiled at the thought of this little girl 
worrying about her great big brother. Bess saw 
the smile and chided: “Don’t laugh, Jim; I feel 
sure that something’s troubling Jack and he 
doesn’t want me to know.” 

“Well, don’t worry about it, little girl, that 
big brother of yours can look out for himself, 
don’t forget that!” 

“Yes, I guess he can,” returned Bess, “but 
just the same I’m going to look out for him, 
too.” 

Jack extended his hand with a cordial “Hello 
there, Jim!” when the latter entered with Bess. 

“Jim’s just paying us a society call this 
morning,” laughed Bess, as she patted her 
brother’s hand, “says he’s in a hurry to get to 
town.” 

“Business,” explained Jim briefly and Jack 
said that he, too, must be off. “I won't be 
long,” he called to Bess. 

“All right,” returned Bess, and then volun- 
teered to walk down the road a piece with Jim. 
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Jack meanwhile, had gone but a half-mile’s 
distance to the barn at the further end of the 
next farm. Here he descended to the cellar, 
where three of his town acquaintances were 
already assembled. 

“A fine wait we’ve had for’y,” derided one of 
the fellows who was sitting on a bale of hay, 
smoking a pipe. 

“How many times, Jenson, have I told you 
not to smoke down here?” answered Jack. “If 
you don’t hang first, you'll set fire to this hay 
and yourself someday—now let’s get to work 
boys! Put a jug in each bale and we'll load up 
that wagon out there. Here Jenson, give me a 
hand!” 

The surly Jenson reluctantly set to work, 
and the men soon had the hay, with a jug con- 
cealed in each bale, on the wagon and ready to 
be taken to a neigboring town. 

Jenson and his companions mounted the wagon. 

“Remember. Three o'clock this afternoon,” 
cautioned Jack. 

“Giddap,” the driver encouraged his horse, for 
answer, and the wagon set off down the road 
that led past Jack’s cottage. Jack. followed on 
foot. 

Bess and Jim walked leisurely along the path 
that skirted the road. 

“This is as far as I better go with you, Jim,” 
3ess said as they came to the turn that led on 
up past the next farm and the supposedly de- 
serted barn that stood at its farthest end. 

A wagonload of hay was approaching from 
beyond the turn; it was mounted by three men 
and, as the revenue officer glanced their di- 
rection, the driver pulled on the reins, then, as 
quickly, flapped them across the horse’s flank, 
said “Giddap,” and drove steadily forward. 
3ess and Jim stepped back a bit from the path 
to avoid the dust raised by the plodding horse 
and slowly revolving wheels, and the wagon 
with its innocent appearing burden, passed on 
its way. 

“Why, here’s Jack,” exclaimed Bess as she 
saw him coming along the road from the other 
side of the turn. “Now, I’ll have company 
home,” she added, waving to him. Jack waved 
back, and as soon as he had approached, Jim 
said good-bye and hurried off on the way to 
town. 

He had but reached his cottage when a boy 
brought him a letter from headquarters bearing 
the information that if he did not soon succeed 
in rounding up the whiskey runners, his posi- 
tion would be given to another. And this time 
it was Jim who worried. 

That afternoon, her work all done and Jack 
smoking his peaceful after-dinner pipe on the 





porch, Bess walked down to the gate and saw 
Jim approaching. 

“Just thought I’d stop and show you this,” 
he said. Bess waited expectantly as he drew 
the letter, received that morning, from his pocket 
and Jack slouched down from the porch and 
perused the letter over Bess’ shoulder. 

“I’ve thought I was on the trail of those 
smugglers fifty times during the last week,” de- 
clared Jim as he returned the letter to his 
pocket, ‘but each time I was fooled. This play 
can’t last much longer though,” he added, with 
a determined look in his eyes. “They’ve fooled 
me long enough; it’ll be my inning, next.” 

Jack perfunctorily said something to the effect 
that he hoped he’d succeed, and then withdrew, to 
resume work in the fields. 

“Care to walk back a bit with me, Bess?” 
Jim asked, and Bess said she would, so they set 
off down the same road they had taken that 
morning, only this time, they continued past the 
turn in the road and proceeded on beyond the 
big deserted barn, once red, but now colorless 
from the buffeting of wind and weather. 

“I guess you’d better. not come any further 
Bess,” said Jim, observing a dark cloud that 
seemed to draw the other dark clouds to it, 
the whole mass presenting a stormy aspect. 
“It’s going to rain, but you'll have time to reach 
home first, if you hurry.” 

“Yes, I’ll have time to get home first—so I'll 
hurry right back,” answered Bess, glancing at 
the threatening clouds, and waving Jim a good- 
bye she started homeward, walking briskly. 

But she had not even gone as far as the big 
barn when the rain came down in a heavy tor- 
rent, and she ran toward the barn, the only 
place of shelter in sight. 

Pulling the big door, it opened for her and 
when she had regained her breath she dropped 
quietly on the floor and sat very still, for she 
was afraid of she-didn’t-know-what, in that mys- 
terious old structure. 

A series of muffled sounds seemed to come 
from somewhere, and when her first alarm had 
worn off, Bess started to investigate. A con- 
venient knot-hole in the floor invited her to look 
through it; she did and was startled to sec 
several men at work pulling big bales of hay 
about, seeming to cut them and remove part of 
the centers and then—surely those were jugs 
they substituted for the removed hay! 

That these men were the very smugglers for 
whom Jim had been in search for weeks, was the 
thought that instantly came to Bess—her next 
was that she must get to Jim quickly and tell 
him so that he might capture them in their own 
trap. A nervous tremor seemed to sieze her at 
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the vastness of what this would mean to Jim— 
her Jim—and tremblingly she arose, tiptoed to 
the door and hurried away on her mission to 
town and Jim. 

The rain had all but ceased, and Bess ran 
with all her might along the path that paralleled 
the road. Though the distance from the barn 
was but a half-mile, it seemed many times that 
long to the anxious runner, as she tormented 
herself with the thought, “Suppose Jim isn’t at 
his cottage. Suppose he has gone into the 
mountains in further search of the men who are 
now at his mercy. Suppose she wouldn’t be 
able to find him?” 

She increased her speed but it taxed her 
strength too greatly, and she settled down to a 
steady trot which shortly brought her into town. 
She hurried to Jim’s house, but no one responded 
to her knock, and turning away, she was wonder- 
ing where she would seek for him, when she 
saw him approaching. Hurrying to him, she 
gasped out her story. 

“Wait for me here,” was all he said when she 
had finished. He hurried away, and returning 
in a few minutes with his horse, helped Bess to 
a mount behind him and set off at high speed 
through the town and down the road along 
which she had hurried but a very short time 
before. 

A lone figure, meanwhile, traversed the path 
leading to the barn from the opposite direction. 
He walked slowly with bowed head, and the 
weight on conscience and remorse was the burden 
which showed itself in his troubled eyes and the 
droop of his broad shoulders. But steadily he 
plodded on; the path which branched off the 
road led his reluctant feet toward the big barn 
—and the heavy door finally closed him from 
view. The man was Jack. 

He had scarcely descended to the cellar when 
the door was softly opened to admit Bess and 
Jim. Bess went forward to the place she had 
found the knot-hole and, beckoning Jim to join 
her, knelt upon the floor and looked down to 
assure herself that the scene was as she had 
viewed it before. 

Yes, there were the men silently, stealthily 
at work with the hay and the jugs. Three men— 
and there was another man giving them direc- 
tions. She hadn’t seen this man before, she was 
sure; his back was toward her but as he turned 
to addresss the man engaged at his task directly 
below the knot-hole, Bess had a clear view of 
his face. It was the face of her brother. 

Not a sound escaped her but the blood in 
her veins seemed to freeze, her eyes dilated 
with horror, and the hand which supported her 
weight on either side of the rough board floor, 


contracted until the knuckles showed white and 
hard through her tanned skin. 

Jim was impatiently tuging at her sleeve, but 
she did not heed him, The sight of her brother, 
her nice big brother Jack, directing these men 
at their unlawful work, fascinated and held her 
spellbound. One thought kept pounding through 
her brain; “Jim must not see—Jim must not see!” 

Jack moved to a location out of sight of the 
knot-hole; the spell was broken and Bess rose 
to her kness from her posture on the floor, and 
placing both hands over the knot-hole, turned to 
Jim and said in a cold, quiet voice, “You must 
not look!” 

“Why Bess!” Jim exclaimed, noting the awful 
change which had been wrought in her face 
during the last minute. “What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing—only you must not look!” 

“Are you crazy?” And this time it was the 
voice of Jim which had become cold and de- 
termined. “I shall look—remove your hands or 
I'll have to remove them for you!” 

“Jim—no, don’t! Please don’t! You shan’t 
look, I tell you you shan’t—” 

But Jim, with scarcely an effort, removed her 
protesting hands and Bess with a moan sank on 
the floor and buried her face in her arms. 

“My God—Jack!” breathed Jim, glancing un- 
derstandingly at the little heap that was Bess. 

“Jim—you can’t take him, Jim—you can’t 
take Jack! Say—” 

“Sh-h!” cautioned Jim with a motion toward 
the cellar, “they'll hear you and then—” 

But they had already heard. 

First one man, then the other, turned a white, 
scared face toward his boss, a hand of each, 
meanwhile, seeking his gun. 

Jim looked, saw the men approach the stair- 
way, which led directly to where he and Bess 
were now crouched. In a flash his gun was out 
and he commanded, “The first one who puts his 
head through that trapdoor is a dead man!” 

The men stopped, looked around as though 
to locate the voice and withdrew from the prox- 
imity of the narrow stairway. There was but one 
man in sight now and Jim relaxed his vigil at 
the knot-hole. He sat up, listened intently, 
covered the door with his gun and waited for 
something to happen. 

“Bess,” he cautioned “get behind me, and :f 
they get the drop on us—” 

At that instant there was a sound from above. 
Bess and Jim both glanced up and found them- 
selves looking into two guns, and, beyond them, 
a face menacing and ugly. 

“Thought y’ had us, hey?” threatened the man 
with the guns. “Well, we’ve fooled y’; one 
yelp out of y’ and you’n y’er lady fren’ there, 
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‘li mever see daylight agin. Now jes’ keep on 
lookin’ this way—” as Jim’s gaze traveled to- 
ward a portion of the loft which was being 
raised, “’n maybe nothin’ more’n a gaggin’ will 
happen to y’. 

One of the men was lowering himself through 
the loft opening; for hardly a second he held 
himself suspended by his hands, then dropped 
and faced his sister and Jim. 

“Bess—Jim!” he gasped as he reeled against 
the side of the barn and everything went purple 
in front of him. Everything was up with him at 
last, but at least he would see to it that nothing 
happened to his sister. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack!” moaned Bess. 

Another form dropped through the trap-door, 
another and another, and a gruff voice demandéd, 
“What’s all this baby play about—come on, you—” 
advancing toward Jim. Another of the meu 
seized Bess and, as he did, a blow from Jack 
knocked him in a heap against the side of the 
barn and he lay without a move. A shot was 
fired, blows were struck and in the dimness of 
the light the four men struggled, Jack and Jim 
against the other two. With the fury of trapped 
animals, the whiskey smugglers fought their 
chief and the revenue officer; guns had been 
knocked aside and they clinched and battered at 
each other. 

It all happened with such suddenness that Bess 
had scarcely time to grasp the meaning of it all, 
when a tiny tendril of smoke curled up through 
the knot-hole; there was the crackling of soft 
hay as flames licked the bales, ate into them, and 
sent their smoke and flame upward. 

To get help, was the thought that now pos- 
sessed Bess. Softly she stole around the side 
of the barn, crept over the body of the man in 
a heap against the wall, and reached the door 
as the two smugglers got the best of Jack and 
Jim. 

Outside the barn, Bess ran toward the farm- 
house on the premises of which the old barn 
stood. The owner and several of his men were 
in the fields and Bess signaled to them frantically 
to come to meet her. Glancing back, from time 




























to time, she saw the flames lick the outside of 
the barn, smoke showed itself at several open- 
ings, and with desperation she hurried across 
the field. 

Inside the barn, the heat was intense. The 

smugglers had waited only to bind Jack and 
Jim and then staggered out, their eyes blinded 
with smoke, but the thought of safety for them- 
selves, taking the one of further revenge for 
their victims. They skirted the barn, reached 
the road, crossed it toward the mountains, and 
once they had reached the trail, felt themselves 
safe from immediate pursuit. 
..Jack had not quite lost consciousness, and as 
the heat increased and he felt the smart of smoke 
in his eyes, he realized that safety for both him 
and Jim was out of the question. Jim must be 
saved, he half-consciously decided. He must 
save Jim for his little sister. Working one hand 
around to his pocket he managed to get his 
knife, opened a blade and, with a great effort, 
cut his hands free, then his feet, and started to 
crawl to where Jim lay. 

The effort was almost too much, but he finally 
got to him, cut his ropes, and half dragging 
and half carrying the unconscious Jim, he reached 
the smoke-filled door just as Bess and the men 
she had gone after, rushed to their rescue. 

As his burden was taken from him, Jack fell 
into the arms of one of the men and was re- 
moved to a safe distance from the fire. Jim 
regained consciousness, and as the horrible in- 
cidents just lived through, flashed upon him, he 
sat up and demanded to go to the side of Jack. 
Bess was already there, soothing the forehead 
of the man who still remained her great, nice 
brother Jack. 

As Jim sank beside him, Jack opened his eyes, 
groped for a hand of each of his two watchers 
and, as he joined them above his own battered 
and seared body, repeated something that sounded 
like; “Jenson, how many times have I told you 
not to smoke down here? Some time, this old 
hay—” 

His voice died away and with it went the 
soul of Bess’ big brother. 





HER ULTIMATUM 
By Charles H. Meiers 


WILL YOU be mine?” he asked; 
Then eagerly he waited, 
With shifting feet and hands, 
And nerves all animated. 


ND THEN the answer came,— 
A whisper in the hallway: 
“Yes, dear, if you’ll take me 

To see the ‘movies’ alway.” 
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STUDIO CHAT—FROM THE IN§IDE 


By Jean 


Thanhouser 


Meehan ngees Company has been busy, as 
usual, this month, producing a big three- 
reeler, an adaptation from Ouida’s “Moths,” fea- 
turing Maude Fealy. Miss Fealy is one of these 
dainty, demure, versatile personalities that can 
play a tiny little girl in the opening of the first 
reel and grow, as it were, right with the story. 
Miss Fealy is very charming to work with. Her 
vast experience in the legitimate makes her work 
easy and she is always lending a helping hand to 
other players in her company. Carl L. Gregory 
is responsible for the excellent photography in 
“Fealy Features.” 


NYONE passing the big Thanhouser Plant 

on Boston Post Road in New Rochelle can 
see the big scenes set up on the immense ex- 
terior stage in Thanhouser Park adjoining the 
studio. And almost daily as many as a hundred 
machines have been lined up watching the Fea- 
ture productions in process of making. 


EOPLE who see Riley Chamberlain of Than- 

houser Company now, who knew him years 
ago, say he is getting younger looking every 
day. In fact, Riley says he feels so young he 
will soon be the leading juvenile up there. 


ILA CHESTER is playing “Lady Dolly” in 

“Moths.” She firmly vows she has never 
seen a production with so many changes of ward- 
robe. Every time Director Marsdon looks at 
her he wants her to change costume. She says 
there surely would have been no limit to it if 
there had been another reel added. 


EDNESDAY night was “Thanhouser 

Night” during Exhibitors’ Convention at 
Grand Central Palace, and they created more ex- 
citement at their booth than at any other time at 
the Convention. You know there is some class 
attached to the Thanhouser Players and every 
one of them was there, even down to the tiny 
“Kidlet,” Helen Badgley, who was one of the 
features of “Thanhouser Night,” being so popu- 
lar that all exhibitors wanted to see her and 
many couldn’t get within twenty feet of the 
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booth. So Baby Badgley was lifted into the air 
and threw kisses to the thousands of spectators 


clamoring for just a tiny peep. 


IGNON ANDERSON is one of the most 

domestic little bodies you would care to 
meet. Always the same little dainty pink and 
white; always embroidering and making fancy 
work. She has any amount of beautiful waists 
and lingerie all from her own clever needle. It’s 
useless to say she is very fond of her home and 
in beautifying it, and her one chum and com- 
panion is her mother. 


M®é: C. J. HITE, president of the Thanhouser 

Company, has a perfectly stunning new 
yacht, and, believe me, when I say yacht we 
mean yacht. In fact, it’s one of the largest in the 
Sound, L. I. Members of the Yacht Club are 
always pleased to say, “There’s Mr. Hite’s yacht, 
of Thanhouser Company. Isn’t she a wonder?” 
And Violet, Mr. Hite’s charming sister, is making 
an excellent pilot. She enjoys yachting more than 
any other of the outdoor sports. Who could 
blame her, eh? 


ARGUERITE SNOW was also exceedingly 

popular at the Convention, pinning carna- 
tions on all the delegates and distributing Mutual 
Program Buttons, and adding to her already great 
popularity with her charming personality. Miss 
Snow says she is a poor mixer, always dodging 
a crowd, so the seeing of her in person was a 
rare treat to picture fans. 


Bans ADLER, Thanhouser’s publicity man, is 

very anxious to race with someone in his 
new car. All entries must be in by the 15th of 
September, and only ones carrying heavy life in- 
surance need apply, as we are thinking of the 
peace of mind of the contestants’ wives and 
sweethearts. 


EORGE BARNES is about the quietest per- 

son around Thanhouser village. George says 
in summer it’s too hot to talk and get all ex- 
cited, and in winter he’s like the fellow who 
said: “Talk and freeze your hands”—you know 
the joke. 
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‘6 eS KID” opened on big time 

vaudeville last week, and it’s useless to 
say she put it over and with such force that 
all of the managers are after her for bookings. 
3ut Mother Eline thinks their cottage in New 
Rochelle is a better place these hot days for the 
little star than the downtown New York thea- 
ters. The Gerry Society man seconds the mo- 
tion. 


URIEL OSTRICHE was a busy little lady 
during Convention week, greeting all of her 
old friends and her numerous new ones. 


EAN DARNELL—“‘Yours Truly”’—continues 

to be a motor fan. Every time, minute or 
seconds, she isn’t working she is speeding over 
shore and country roads around New York and 
Connecticut. She enjoys driving. In Jean’s 
words, “Mary Fuller is my best friend and she 
will take all kinds of chances. Never gets fright- 
ened if I take a corner on two wheels, etc., so 
we find a great deal of pleasure in motoring to- 
gether. What do I do when we have a puncture? 
Well, Mary usually looks on in that serious 
way of hers and says: ‘Well, Jean, what are 
you going to do?’ and Jean looks wise, then 
drives on to the nearest garage on a flat tire.” 
Jean and Mary Fuller and Flo La Bodie are 
planning to take long horseback rides this -win- 
ter when motoring will be bad. 


Reliance 

URING EXHIBITORS’ Convention it was 

hard to tell who was the most popular, 
Rosemary Theby or Edgena de Lespine. Each 
being of such opposite types, they indeed made 
a charming picture. Miss Theby was busy pin- 
ning carnations on delegates in one corner of 
the booth and Miss de Lespine in the other. 
Miss Theby has just recently joined the Re- 
liance Company, coming to them from “Vita- 
graph,” and you can believe me the Vitagraph 
lost their star when Miss Theby left. She says 
she’s very happy at her new place, as Manager 
Ritchey always makes his people feel at home 
around the plant, and each and every one of the 
company is so nice. 


URING SUMMER season Miss de Lespine is 

a great baseball fan. Every day she isn’t 
working in the studio you can find her watching 
the Giants if they are playing home. And, speak- 
ing of baseball, the Reliance people have some 
team, and Miss de Lespine is always on the job 
when their team is booked to play. Just re- 
cently Reliance beat Solax, 12 to 1, and Eclair, 





10 to 4. They should go into a league next sea- 
son. 


ITTLE RUNA HODGES, the little four- 

year-old leading woman of the Reliance 
Company, has been appearing in all of the local 
and New England moving picture houses and 
making a tremendous hit. It was thought at 
first just to have her come out and bow and say, 
“Howdy do.” But nothing of the kind for little 
Miss Hodges. She wanted to act like a “real 
reel” actress. So she walks out all alone on the 
stage and tells the people how pleased she is to 
see them and how glad she is they like her work. 
There’s nothing like knowing what you want to 
do and how to do it. Runa has the right idea. 


T WAS right funny, during the Convention, 

the management of Reliance Company gave 
away souvenir postals of its players—and jovial 
George Siegman was busy distributing his own 
likeness over the rail of the booth, when the 
thought struck him how funny it was. He said it 
reminded him of a medicine show man giving 
away boxes of pills and a photo, all for Io cents. 
There he was giving away the photos all for 
nothing—if he could have collected 10 cents from 
all cards distributed of himself, he would have 
bought a car that would make Barney Oldfield’s 
look out of date. 


RVING CUMMINGS thinks this is the month 

of the season when all actors, particularly 
picture actors, should be given a vacation on 
full salary (that’s really the only vacation, 
when the boss pays for it)—so that he could 
take a little tramp up into the Maine woods and 
fish for little brook trout. Irving is a great 
fisherman. A great joke is told about him from 
last summer. He was sent away by the firm 
to make some vacation pictures and in the course 
of his stay away from New York he wrote 
home of a wonderfully big fish he had caught and 
its weight, etc. He even sent home kodak pictures 
of same. Well, naturally, everyone was very 
proud of him as a fisherman. But, of course, 
the unexpected happened. King Baggott was 
calling on him one day just before he left for 
Europe, and during their conversation Mr. Cum- 
mings was opening his mail and reading his many 
letters he receives from admirers all over the 
country, when he started reading out loud what 
he shouldn’t have. It read: “—and we all thought 
of you so much the other day when Mr. Jones 
caught another big fish like the one he sold you 
last summer—” About that time Irving thought 
he would like to show King Baggott around the 
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studio. But if you want to get his goat, ask 
him about the fish he caught last summer. 





Majestic 
Ruy GARWOOD is busy these days out at 
the Majestic studios, as Director Henderson 
is putting on some big stunts. But Billy says: 
“When my work is over, I never stop at my 
bungalow, but head right for the ocean at Santa 


Monica, and really feel like diving off some- 
times, clothes and all.” 


NN DREW writes the home folks in the 

East how pleased she is with the surround- 
ings in California. Ann did some very fine work 
in “The Politician.” 


A= HALE is directing the Mace Come- 
dies at Brookly Heights studio. Mr. Hale 
was recently with the American Company in 
Santa Barbara, 


RED MACE makes an excellent pugilist in 
“One-Round Kelley Comes Back,” but as 


Mace tells it, he would hate to “fight” for a 
living. 


|B pmesrsietgne JOHN ADOLPHI says, “Who 
wished an animal picture on me?” And 
those were something like the words, only a 
little stronger, that R. C. McComas used when 
he had finished the picture. He says he never 
was fond of bears, in any form—Teddy’s, griz- 
zly, etc—and he is entirely too fat to be having 
bears chase him, unless it was downhill, and 
then he could beat the band rolling. 


ARGUERITE LOVERIDGE says: “It’s just 

fine to play tramps and hobo parts. You 
don’t have to care how you look or be careful for 
fear of spoiling your make-up.” 


New York Motion Picture Co.— 


Keystone 


ABEL NORMAND, the fascinating leading 

woman in the Keystone Company, is on her 
vacation, spending her days of rest up in San 
Francisco. Believe us, Mabel surely needed a 
rest. Every time you saw her she was either 
going to fall over a cliff or have a stearh roller 
run over her. 





ORD STERLING has been on the down and 
out list of late. He and bunch of powder 

got mixed up lately while working together, and 
from the looks of things Ford is much worse off 


for the bargain. But he hangs around the studio 
and wants to work. Director Mack Sennett 
chased him out the other day and told him to 
stay until he got entirely well. 


J OE KING of the Broncho Company is enter- 
taining his sister, Mrs. Henry Woodruff of 
Texas, and her two children. Joe says all the 


boys wanted to know if Sis was a new leading 
woman. 


| > Gpmagee BUCKAM, of Boncho fame, is quite 
~~ an emotional actress. She shows her great 
ability along that line in a picture made by their 
firm called “Heart Throbs.” Miss Buckam is a 
very charming little lady and has added greatly 
to her many friends recently by appearing in 


person at the local picture houses around Cali- 
fornia. 


‘ 
hae BRONCHO and Kay Bee companies can 
boast of two of the handsomest and most 
versatile little ladies in picturedom—and of two 
exactly opposite types. The little ladies in ques- 
tion are Bebe Daniels and Mildred Harris. Bebe 
Daniels is of a very decided brunette type and 
little Mildred a blonde. Each has an abundance 
of curly hair that lends to her personal charm. 
These little girls are fast friends and are con- 
stantly seen together around the Broncho plants 
up in Santa Monica Canyon. 


NOTICED dozens of exhibitors at the conven- 

tion around Mutual Film booth asking for 

J. Barney Sherry, not knowing, of course, that 

the Broncho studio is in Southern California. 

Mr. Sherry is quite a favorite everywhere, and 

his wonderful characters of Southern Colonels 
and the like can’t be beat. 


HEAR LOUIS GLAUM of the Broncho 

Company is running seconds with Anna Lit- 
tle of Kay Bee Company in playing Indian 
squaws. 


i 

ACK KERRIGAN of the “Flying A” Com- 

pany is enjoying a visit from his charming 

sister Kathleen, who was with “Every Woman 
Company,” en tour. 





Universal 


Mss JACKIE SAUNDERS is playing leads 

for Edwin August’s Company. Miss Saun- 
ders, before joining the Universal Company, had 
been leading lady with Mr. Miles Company of 
Kineamacolor, and was vastly attractive because 
of her beautiful natural coloring. Miss Saunders 
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is remembered best, however, in her excellent 
work she did for young Dears company, Western 
Pathe. 
! 
ACK NOBLE, Director-Manager of Rhino 
films at City Island, N. Y., had a little bit 
too much realism in his picture last week to the 
extent that he is lying very low in Fordham 
Hospital. They were using a keg of powder with 
a long fuse on it. When the fuse was lighted 
Jack stepped ‘on the scene to give final directions, 
not noticing that the wind had blown the fire 
along the fuse. The powder exploded, throwing 
Jack some thirty feet in the air. It’s thought 
now, however, that his injuries are not fatal and 

























the municipal election she was defeated for 
mayor by Mr. Kennedy by only 15 votes, so, of 
course, being the most desirable on hand, she was 
unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. Miss 
Weber was asked as to her policies when she be- 
comes mayor of Universal City, and she said: 
“IT cannot go into detail until I have taken my 
office, but I can say that cleanliness in municipal 
rule and cleanliness in picture making will be the 
basis of my endeavors.” Miss Weber is a very 
active woman in the picture game. Only a week 
ago she spoke before the Woman’s Club of Los 
Angeles on the subject of “Moving Pictures From 
the Producer’s Standpoint,” and Mrs. Hubert, 
president of the Board of Censors, spoke opposite 

















that he will pull through. her. 
ISS LOIS WEBER has been elected mayor Parmele 
M of Universal City, the position made vacant 
by the resigning of A. M. Kennedy, former man- 
ager of the West Coast Universal Studios. At 
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E FEEL confident that you will find this 

issue of THe PHotopray MAGAZINE even 
more interesting and entertaining than past issues 
have been. We are aiming to make each num- 
ber a little bit better than the last one, so you 
can confidently expect a continued improvement 
as the months roll past. 

To begin with, we have added a few more 
pages to this issue, and following numbers will 
be still larger. Our art section this time is even 
more beautiful than last month’s and we know 
that the pictures of the popular playerfolk are 
coming up to your expectations because so many 
of you have written and told us so. However, 
we are planning to make them still more attract- 
ive and will welcome suggestions from you at 
any time as to how this can be done. If there 
is any particular actor or actress playing in the 
Independent companies whose portrait you 
would like to see in THz PHotopLay MAGAZINE, 
tell us about it now and we'll try to reproduce 
it in a near issue. 


JUST BETWEEN § 
OuRSELVES © 








HE WRITERS of photoplays are enthusi- 

astic over the wonderful opportunity offered 
them to prepare a scenario from the story which 
appeared in the last issue of “Photoplay” and 
which is later to be done in pictures by the 
Thanhouser Film Corporation. As stated in the 
August issue, a prize of $100 is going to be given 
to the writer of the best scenario prepared from 
the story by John Charles Haynes published in 
that number, and this prize-winning scenario will 
be the one used by the Thanhouser Company in 
making the picture. Just stop and think what 
an opportunity this is for you. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether you have had previous 
scenarios accepted or not. If your manuscript 
is judged to be the best submitted in the contest 
you will leap into fame overnight and your work 
will probably be in constant demand thereafter. 
Your name, as the writer of the prize-winning 
scenario, will become known to film manufactur- 
ers all over the country and it should be easy for 
you from then on to sell your scripts to the 
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leading producers. Visit the theater showing 
Thanhouser pictures, familiarize yourself with 
the style of productions made by the Than- 
houser Company and then get busy with your 
scenario. Though dozens of manuscripts have 
already been received, you have until September 
submit your manuscript, and so still 
have a good chance of winning the prize. The 
judges of the contest, as previously announced, 
are Lloyd F. Lonergan, A. W. Thomas and 
Marc Edmund Jones. The scenario they deem 
the best is going to be the one that wins the 
$100, and the one which the Thanhouser Com- 
pany will produce. Will it be yours? 


I5 to 





HE POPULARITY CONTEST is 


now 
nicely under way, and the votes are 
pouring into our office with every mail. Though 


we're not ready with this issue to tell you 
how many votes each player has, an early num- 
ber of THe Puotopray MAGAZINE will contain 
the standing at that date of the various play- 
ers entered in the contest. If you want your 
favorite to be ahead when that list is pub- 
lished, get busy right away and send in the 
vote coupons. Read the inside back cover of 
this issue and then ask your neighbor at the 
show to-night to help you make up the “two 
years.” Remember, a year’s subscription will 
count for 600 votes, and that for longer sub- 
scriptions a still larger number of votes wiil 
be credited to whichever player you name. 
N THIS ISSUE you will find a bully letter 
from Warren Kerrigan, of the American 
Company, winner of our first Popularity Con- 
test, in which he thanks all his thousands and 
thousands of friends for the votes they cast in 


his favor during the last contest. 


N SOME of our past issues we used to print 
little knocks or boosts from our readers, 

little verses or comments upon the merits of 
their screen favorites and expressions of opin- 
ion about ourselves, and below we are pub- 
lishing a few such mentions that have recently 
been received. 

Florence M. B., of Chicago, says: 

“I’m glad that I’m going to receive THE 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE after this, as I’ve always 
liked it. I hope it will prosper. 


“T liked the interview with Marie Eline ever 
so much.” 


Irene M. P., of Hollywood, Cal., is glad to 
know we're back in the field again and wants 
She writes: 


a picture of Pauline Bush soon. 


“IT am mighty glad to know that you are 
‘going’ again, not that I was thinking of the 
money I had sent for subscription, because I 
had already had my money's worth in the num- 
ber I had received, but just because I like the 
magazine and am glad to be getting it again. 

“Have you discontinued the department of 
letters and verses to favorite players? 

“Won't you please get a picture and inter- 
view of Pauline Bush?” 


Gretchen E. McC., of Columbus, O., missed 
PuotopLay during the months it was off the 
newsstands and says so thusly: 





“You can’t imagine how I miss those four 
issues of the Photoplay. Not knowing of the 
change of management and not, as yet, a sub- 
scriber, I was much surprised at its absence 
from the newsstands. I was offered other 
niagazines, which I refused, for in my esti- 
mation the Photoplay ranks first.” 


H. A. M., of Chicago, sends in some sug- 
gestions which we are considering very care- 
fully. There may be something to what H. 
A. M. has to say about the way we continued 
stories in the August issue in the back of our 
publication. If a lot more of our readers want 
us to stop that system permanently we'll be 
glad to consider it, but first we must be sure 
that’s the general opinion of all our readers. 
Write to-day and tell us what you think about 
it. Do you like September PuoropLaAy better 
than August and July? H. A. M.’s suggestion 
reads as follows: 


“In your August issue you ask for sugges- 
tions for believing your publication. Well, 
kere goes. 

“Cut out continuing articles and_ stories in 
the rear of the magazine. It is most incon- 
venient to have to hunt in the back of the 
magazine for the finish of a story. Of course, 
it is only fair to the advertisers to place them 
opposite reading matter, but the ‘Red Book 
Magazine’ has solved this problem by starting 
a story in the rear, so that readers do not have 
to stop and hunt for a story that has a begin- 
ning elsewhere. A story started among the 
advertisements could be run inexpensively with- 
out cuts. 

“Also, can you not give us more true articles 
and stories pertaining to the taking of pictures 
-—the accidents and incidents that have hap- 
pened during rehearsal, etc.? One gets tired of 
reading the same old stuff that is published in 
the other motion picture story magazines.” 

“Very truly yours, H. A. M.” 


















“THE GOLDEN HEART” 


Bob White Proves Himself to Be a Lucky Miner, Indeed, Finding 
“Pay Dirt” and a Wife on a Mountain Side 


By Beatrice Barton 


Illustrations from the Film (American) 


CAST. 
Te BD. caevitevaseteteoebeese Robert Grey 
Tae GOS vin ceds 6éewedinieveeeie Bilhe West 
Thete Prag oo cvaccccandnseees Chester Withey 
TRE FOO ooiviciniteieelianee George Field 


(4 | ) ‘rimser swore Bob White softly, to 


himself, as he bent above the spider 

in which the bacon was burning, and 
with difficulty shielded his face from the spatters 
of hot grease. 

It just happened that this was the third at- 
tempt of Bob’s to fry bacon and-that it was even 
more unsatisfactory than his first; so, perhaps, 
the expletive may be excused, or at least justi- 
fied. 

As Bob, with another cuss word, dashed spider, 
bacon and all to the ground, and looked up from 
his cookery, his gaze was attracted by a sad- 
faced little burro wandering down the trail, its 
back piled high with camp equipment and cooking 
utensils). A moment later Bob saw that the 
burro was accompanied, or rather followed, by 
a straight-limbed, dark-haired, healthily tanned 
young woman, who seemed to be having some 
trouble in getting the burro to follow the trail. 

Seeing Bob, the girl and the burro paused, 
and a few seconds later Bob noted that the giri 
was with some difficulty unloosening the fasten- 
ings which bound the tent and camp parapher- 
nalia to the burro’s back. Though surprised by 
the appearance of a young lady in the desolate 
stretch of mountain country wherein he was 
camped, Bob decided that it was none of his 
business; and, still being hungry, he recovered 
the spider, cleaned it as well as he knew how, 
and prepared to make one more attempt at 
cooking his supper. 

Bob was a strikingly handsome, sturdy young 
chap of twenty-two, who had set out to seek 
his fortune in the gold fields of California, 
without any experience whatsoever in that line 
of endeavor, and he was finding the life of a 
miner anything but the romantic sort of pas- 
time he had imagined. It was the cooking which 


bothered him worst of all. He had occasionally 
roughed it, for a week or more, back East, 
where he came from, and had some idea of how 
properly to erect a tent, how to fish and hunt, 
and how to keep his sense of direction. Buit 
cooking was a subject wholly without his prov- 
ince, and so, although he had plenty of bacon, 
beans, flour, eggs, and coffee, he had been un- 
able to date, to get together a satisfactory meal. 

His fourth attempt to crisp his bacon was a 
bit more successful and, after pouring himself 
a cupful of coffee from the huge pot that 
dangled over the campfire, he settled down to 
his lonesome meal in a slightly better frame of 
mind. His meal finished and his dishes washed 
in the nearby creek, he once more turned his at- 
tention to his newly arrived neighbor; and then 
he noted for the first time that the young lady, 
whose arrival in the canyon he had witnessed, 
was having troubles of her own, in trying to 
erect her tent. 

Being a naturally gallant young man, he de- 
termined to forego the conventionalities of an 
introduction and set out to see if he might not 
be of assistance to the newcomer. 

The young lady, who had watched his ap- 
proach with a wistful smile, greeted him with a 
cordial “Hello,” when he came up. 

“Having trouble making camp?” inquired Bob, 
going straight to the point. 

“Trouble is putting it mildly,” answered the 
young woman with a weary little laugh. “This 
funny little tent just won’t go together right, 
and I can’t seem to discover what’s the matter. 
You see it’s the very first time I ever tried to 
put up a tent all by myself,” said the fair 
stranger by way of further explanation. 

“Let me see if I can help,” volunteered Bob, 
as he seized the canvas and the guy lines, and 
began to fasten them to the stakes and to stretch 
the canvas across the tent poles. 

“Oh I don’t know how I can ever begin to 
thank you” said the young woman, who Bob had 
learned was Miss Edna North by the time the 
tent was up and the camp equipment all in 
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place. “I never should have been able to fix 
things alone.” 

“Oh, no thanks are necessary,” answered Bob. 
“It was not trick at all to put up your tent, 
and I’m sure now that we’re neighbors, you 
ought to call on me for assistance any time I 
can be of help to you.” 

“It’s awfully good of you to say so,” replied 
Edna, “and probably I'll have to ask for help 
more than once, for, really, this is quite a new 
experience for me and I don’t know much about 
roughing it, way out here so far from civiliza- 
tion. I suppose your thinking it’s mighty funny 
for a girl like me to go out prospecting alone, 


of ’49, and so when mother took sick and father 
himself was confined to his bed by a stroke of 
paralysis, and the bills began to pour in on us, 
with no money to meet them, and then the news 
came of this new gold discovery and the rush 
began, he could think of nothing else but that. 
One day when a new batch of bills arrived and 
I was getting desperate, father said to me, ‘Edna, 
if only you could go out to California now and 
be on the ground during the beginning of this 
new rush, perhaps you could pick up a claim 
that would be worth enough to get us all out 
of this pickle.” Of course, I didn’t think that 
was at all possible, but father’s mind was just 


“POOR, BRAVE LITTLE GIRL.” 


and can’t understand how I came to do so. It 
probably seems to you that hunting for gold is 
the last job in the world for a young woman, 
and that to have ventured upon such a quest 
she must be a bold, brassy sort of adventuress. 
And, really, I shouldn’t like you to think that,” 
she concluded with a cunning little pout. 

“Indeed, I think nothing of the kind,” indig- 
nantly answered Bob. 

“You see it was this way,” began Edna, 
settling comfortably back against the tent wall, 
while Bob slowly began to fill his pipe, after 
having asked and received permission to smoke. 
“Father was a prospector, way back in the days 


set on it and he talked about it constantly. At 
last, in desperation, and more by way of humor- 
ing him than with any serious belief in my own 
success in the gold country, I began to consider 
it. The more I planned and thought about it, 
the more I really began to believe that there 
might be a chance for me to succeed, and so 
I came.” 

“Poor, brave little girl,’ commented Bob. “I 
think it wonderful of you even to try such a 
desperate means of renewing your fortunes, and 
if there is anything I can do to help you over 
the hard places, I want you to feel perfectly 
free to call upon me. Frankly, though, I'll con- 
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fess to you at the very start, I don’t know much 


more about mining than you do. I really doubt, 
sometimes, whether I’d know gold if I should 


happen to find it. So probably my services won't 
prove of much assistance.” 

“You're a dear, good boy to offer them any- 
way,” said Edna. “And I do appreciate having 
a sort of big brother to whom I can take my 
troubles, for more than once, since starting on 
this crazy mission of mine, I have been so blue 
and lonesome that I’ve almost decided to give 
up the attempt and go back home.” 

“Pluck and perseverance will accomplish 
wonders,” sagely declared Bob. “And by 








sorts of things to assist her, while Edna dis- 
covered what a miserable cook Bob was, and 
arranged to feed him some really palatable meals 
in her little camp. 





The two of them had many a laugh over Bob’s 


cookery, for on the day following her arrival 
in the canyon Bob had attempted to bake a pie 
in a crude sort of oven which he constructed 


and it came out badly burnt and with a shell on 
it like a turtle. As it was impossible, of course, 
for him to eat it, he nailed it to one of his tent 
posts and above it, in a spirit of jest, tacked a 
sign reading, “Girl Wanted.” Next day when 
Edna came over to call on him the sign at once 


“YOU’RE A DEAR, GOOD BOY.” 


sticking to it, I haven’t a doubt that you’ll come 
out all right. But now you’re tired and sleepy, 
I can see, so I’ll run along back home and see 
you again in the morning. Good night and 
pleasant dreams.” 

“The same to you,” cried Edna, as Bob strode 
off towards his own camp and left her to pre- 
pare for bed. 

This friendship between Bob White and the 
lonely, but plucky, girl who was so earnestly 
seeking a fortune, was cemented more closely 
than ever during the next few days, for Bob 
found that Edna was a surprisingly inexperi- 
enced little creature and that he could do ali 


attracted her attention and Bcb had to go into 
a detailed explanation of the reason for its being 
there. After some discussion it was agreed that 
she should help out with his cooking, while he 
was to make himself of use to her in many ways. 
This arrangement eventually led to their forming 
a regular working partnership, though the firm 
would most certainly have been rated by either 
Dun or Bradstreet as bankrupt, for success came 
to neither partner in the weary days of pros- 
pecting which followed. 

But it must not be imagined that Bob spent 
all his time in looking after the affairs of his 
pretty little partner. for much of his time was 
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THEY WERE TRESPASSERS. 


passed in scouring the sides of the canyon for 
signs of “pay dirt.” By this time Bob and Edna 
had plenty of company in their hunt for gold, 
for claims were located here and there along 
both sides of the creek, and a large number of 
men were busy with their prospecting. Both 
Bob and Edna were intensely popular with the 
others in the canyon, and each received many 
timely and valuable hints from some of the old 
timers among the gold hunters. 

One grizzled old miner, who was particularly 
friendly and whose advice was frequently found 
to be valuable, was named Chris. Wathy, and 
it was invariably he who comforted and cheered 
the discouraged young people as the days passed 
without their uncovering any “pay streak.” 

Bob had stopped for lunch one day, with a 
little party of prospectors, among whom was 
Wathy; and wishing to play a harmless little 
joke on the lad, two or three of the older men 
filled his pack with some loose rock they had 
picked up that morning. Bob didn’t discover 
what they had done until he reached camp, 
though he was strangely puzzled at the unusual 
“heft” of his pack on the return trip, but laid it 
to his imagination. 

As he staggered into camp, tired and weary 
some hours later, Bob found that Edna had a 


big dinner waiting for him and he fell upon it 
like a famished wolf. His little partner queried 
him about the day’s luck and Bob, by way of 
explanation, opened his pack and, then, for the 
first time, discovered the joke which the miners 
had played upon him. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he asked, 
as he began to toss rock and chunks of quartz 
out into the trail. “The boys surely worked 
hard loading up that pack of mine with a lot of 
worthless rock.” 

“Are you sure it’s all worthless?” asked Edna, 
as she leaned forward and picked up one big 
rock in her dainty fingers. 

“Sure. You don’t think they’d be loading me 
down with pay rock, do you?” laughed Bob. 
“That’s too scarce around this canyon.” 

“But just look at those shiny particles in this 
lump,” insisted Edna. “That looks to me exactly 
like gold in some of the old specimens father 
had at home. Of course, I may be mistaken, 
but I am sure it’s worth investigating. Here 
comes old Mr. Wathy down the trail. Call him 
in and ask him what he thinks of it.” 

“Why Wathy was up the canyon this after- 
noon and must have been working right around 
where this stuff came from. Surely if it is 
rich enough in gold to make it worth while to 
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work, an old prospector like him would have 
settled right down there,” Bob tried to explain, 
but, in order to satisfy his little partner, he 
hailed Wathy as he passed and showed him the 
lump in which Edna found the shiny particles. 

“Why, boy,” cried Wathy, all excitement after 
he had examined the rock, “that’s surely gold, 
and it seems to run pretty rich, too. Do you 
know exactly where it came from and can you 
find the place again?” 

“Sure,” answered Bob, and then he explained 
the joke which the boys had played on him that 
day and how he had lugged home a whole sack- 
ful of what he supposed to be worthless rock. 
Wathy looked over other lumps of mineral, and 
in nearly all of them found quantities of virgin 
gold. He became more and more excited as he 
went on with his examination of the rock, and 
before he left Bob and Edna had determined to 
be off bright and early the next morning, in an 
attempt to find the ledge from which the speci- 
mens had come. 


. O SAY that Bob and Edna were successful 
would be putting it mildly. Before noon 
of the next day they had found the out-cropping 
ledge and knew themselves to be rich beyond 
their wildest dreams. The deeper they went in 










the ledge the richer they found the rock. With- 
out delay Bob secured some little stakes and 
put up a location notice, warning trespassers 
off the location, and making it known that that 
little strip of creek bed was the property of 
“North and White.” 

The following day they returned to their 
claims with the necessary equipment for further 
exploration of their property, and among other 
things Bob had brought along several sticks oi 
dynamite. This proved their sole mistake, for 
Bob, in attempting to set off a charge, grew too 
confident of his own skill and narrowly escaped 
with his life when the blast went off much sooner 
than he had expected. He was buried beneath 
a vast heap of dirt and rock and his face and 
arms were badly scarred by the premature ex- 
plosion, making it necessary for them both to 
return to camp, where Bob was forced to remain 
for fully a week. 

When the thoroughly happy and newly rich 
partners returned to their claim, a week later, 
they were astonished to find two rough looking 
fellows at work upon it. The larger of the two 
men, and the one who acted as spokesman of 
the firm, declared that the property was theirs 
by right of discovery, and when Bob attempted 
to prove his right by referring to the location 





HIS PARTNER FOR LIFE. 
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notice that he had so carefully prepared, he 
found that all trace of the laboriously penciled 
notice had been destroyed by the explosion. 

All actual proof that the claim had first been 
staked out by “North and White” was gone. 
Like a toy balloon pricked by a pin their hopes 
collapsed in a second, 

One would hardly have recognized Bob and 
Edna when they returned to camp, blue and 
discouraged, following their discovery that their 
claim had been “jumped.” Bob showed his dis- 
appointment keenly, but his grief and discourage- 
ment were as nothing compared to Edna’s, and 
well might such be the case, for Edna had staked 
so much upon the discovery made so recently. 

All the plans the girl had made for returning 
to her aged parents with the necessary funds 
for their future comfort had vanished in a mo- 
ment. But, even in her hour of misery and dis- 
appointment, Edna tried to comfort her partner 
with the assurance that since gold was now 
known to exist in the canyon, they might be 
able to find another ledge as rich as the one 
they had previously claimed. 

Bob was stubborn, however, and insisted that 
there ought to be some means of securing their 
rights. Announcing that he was going to con- 
sult old Chris. Walthy, Bob set off up the trail 
which led to Wathy’s cabin. 

As a result of his talk with the old prospector, 
a meeting of the miners in the canyon was called 
and a delegation, with Wathy at its head, was 
appointed to. visit the claim jumpers and make 
known to them the feeling of the others along 
the creek. 

When this delegation set out, Edna insisted 
upon going along, although both Bob and Wathy 
attempted to dissuade her, by pointing out that 
trouble might result ere the claim jumpers would 
agree to retire. 

The two rough individuals, who had settled 
down upon the claim discovered by Bob = and 
Edna, were rather staggered by the proposition 
which was laid before them by old Wathy, and 
hastened to make it known that they regarded 
the claim as their very own, and that they in- 
tended to defend it against all comers. 

Edna, who had been scurrying about amongst 


Ke 


the rocks while the others were arguing with the 
claim jumpers, suddenly came flying up to Wathy 
and handed him a small slip of paper she had 
discovered blown far into a crevice in the rocks, 
at the time when the dynamite exploded. 

It was a section of the former location notice. 

Wathy glanced down at the paper handed him 
by Edna, whispered a bit with some of the others 
in the delegation, and then announced to the 
surprised claim jumpers that he now could prove 
they were trespassers upon property rightfully 
belonging to the firm of North and White. He 
also made it very plain that unless they at once 
got off the property, steps would be taken forcibly 
to evict them. Chagrined, foiled and thoroughly 
discomfited, the disgruntled claim jumpers agreed 
to go. 

Bob, in his enthusiasm over the restoration of 
the claim to himself and Edna, grasped his little 
partner in his arms and surprised even himself 
by kissing her. Wathy looked knowingly about 
at the others in the group, winked at Bob, slowly 
drew off a thin gold band ring from his finger, 
passed it over to Bob and, then, motioning to 
the other miners to follow him, he softly with- 
drew. 

Bob, who was still floating about in the clouds 
of happiness, caused not alone by his discovery 
that the mine was the property of North and 
White once more, but also by the discovery that 
Edna loved him, took the ring from old Wathy 
in a rather dazed manner, discovered with sur- 
prise what had been handed him, suddenly 
tumbled to what was expected and, then, brazenly 
slipped it onto the third finger of Edna’s left 
hand. 

Thoroughly happy and content once more, with 
the knowledge that the mine was sure to be im- 
mensely successful and that the future of Edna’s 
parents was assured, as well as their own pros- 
perity, Bob and his little partner, now pledged 
to be his partner for life, went slowly down 
the trail arm in arm, and a day or two later, 
after a long trip to call upon a distant justice of 
the peace, the two partners began to move the 
furnishings of their individual camps into a rough 
but neat little cabin that had been erected on the 
site of their new claim. ; 
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“BEHOLD THE CAVALIER.” 


“THE ADVENTURES OF JACQUES” 


A Young Nobleman, from Gascony, Goes Forth to Seek His 
Fortune, and Finds It in High and Unexpected Places 


Produced by - - - - Lorimer Johnston 
Ballad Adaptation by - - - Bert Brown 


Illustrations from the Film (American) 


CASi: The Duke de Monserrat....... Jack Richardson 
Jacques Le Grande........... Jack W. Kerrigan Baron Le Grande (father of Jacques)....... 
ae Oe Bs vs cancdcksisecesuk pT CP re eee oe, eee rere George Periolat 
Constance (Lady in Waiting).....Vivian Rich Scenes Laid in Southern France. 
Guest 6F PROMEC sos ccscaccess Charlotte Burton Time, about 1580. 
6é O, HO, GOOD FRIENDS,” laughed “You ask him, Porthos. You're the one to break 
Porthos, “behold the cavalier, his look of pride, 
And faith, he seems about to come Your fierce appearance ought to make him 
our way. quake ; 
Ask of him, Athos, what it is he might be want- While as for me! I tempted am to run away 
ing here, and hide, 


And we shall see some merry sport this day.” Lest his bold bearing my composure shake. 
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“Why, look you how bedecked he is! 
‘twould seem that he 
Were quite some gallant in this land of such; 
[’ll wager that a country lout is all he'll prove 
to be— 
Beneath his lordly mein there isn’t much.” 


Indeed, 


“Have done,” quoth Porthos. “Here he comes. 
And now to test his worth, 
And find what rides behind the gaudy show. 
We'll soon discover if, or not, he is of noble 
birth, 
We'll see with him just how far we can go.” 
Then Porthos raised his voice: “Good Aramis. 
pray tell me true 
Who is this haughty youth with lordly air? 
Why, bless me, from his sneer ’tis plain he is 
no kin to you, 
You’re not as well born as his piebald mare, 


“The which he doth bestride with such bewitch- 
ing clumsy grace, 
That one would surely think him fitted more 
To ornament a lady’s bower; that is his proper 
place. 
"Tis sure he never rode a horse before. 


“Ho, ho! Ha, ha! Giddap, old top, and shake 
yourself awhile, 
























Let’s see if you won’t jolt him off your back. 

Ho, ho! He, he! Just throw him once. That 
will his thoughts beguile, 

And prove that in his training there’s a lack.” 


And then all three began to laugh; their sides 
fair shook with mirth, 

So ludicrous they thought the sight of him, 

Who sat astride the piebald mare, of color like 


wet earth— 
And whose expression turned from grave to 
grim. 
Said he: “Fair sirs, a pleasure ’tis to cause you 


so much glee, 
And fain would I your company enjoy, 
But first, have you directed your coarse, ribald 
jests at me, 
Or at my horse—which would me much an- 
noy ?” 


“Oh, sire,” they answered him at once, “no jest 
was meant for you, 
Nor said we ought rude of you in the least; 
We think are a gentleman, and gentle 
through and through; 
Our jokes were ‘jest’ intended for your beast.” 


you 


And then they laughed, and laughed again, and 
slapped each other’s backs— 























THIS DAY THE QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY HER MAIDS IN WAITING, WALKED AMID THE PALACE 


GARDENS. 
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So good the joke was that they failed to see 
The young man’s eyes grow narrow, till they 
looked like thin, deep cracks, 
With a gleam that boded ill for ribaldry. 


“Now, gentlemen, a word with you.” They 
stopped in great surprise. 
“Had you but said your jokes at me were aimed 
I should have gone my way in peace, and left 
you to your lies, 
But, sirs, I will not have my horse defamed; 


“My horse my friend is, gentlemen, so now her 
pardon seek, 
Or else my sword shall carve apologies 
From out the skin upon your backs, so thick 
and fat and sleek. 
Come, now, ask pardon for your insults, 
please.” 


The three, too much amazed to speak, stood 
silently at bay— 
When Athos quickly drew his sword full 
length. 
“Have at you, dog,” he said, “no man can talk 
to us that way.” 
Instanter then they matched their strength for 
strength. 


And long and hard and well they fought, till 
Athos met defeat, 
Completely overcome by Jacques’ skill. 
“With your permission,” then said he to Porthos, 
“T’ll repeat 
This little stunt, and with a right good will.” 


Then he and Porthos fought a duel, and once 
again ‘twas plain 
That Jacques was a master of the sword; 
And soon his adversary on the hard ground 
writhed in pain, 
And strength and science had their just re- 
ward, 


Then Aramis took up the cause and sought to 
overcome 
The stripling by his brilliancy of play. 
But Jacques matched his every move, and, well- 
nigh stricken dumb, 
He went down to defeat, in great dismay. 


Then Jacques waited while the three, abashed 
and much impressed 
With his display of strength, apologized; 
And, on his beast’s behalf, Jacques forgave each 
ribald jest, 
And all his own high station recognized. 





Meanwhile a crowd had gathered at the entrance 
of the inn 
Intent upon the encounter and on him 
Who, single-handed, vanquished three:—“Who 
might the man have been 
Who fought so hard to gratify a whim?” 


Had they but known it, the young man who 
gave such good account 
Of his sword skill, had come from Gascony, 
And of his family’s fortune brought with him the 
full amount— 
“This steed is all I have to give thee, 


“This and my blessing,” said his sire, as Jacques 
left to seek 
His fortune in the service of the king: 
“And let me, son, above all things thy loyalty 
bespeak ; 
He, whom you serve, is right in everything.” 


“The King is King, and if he says to take thy 
life in hand, 
And risk it in his service, do it well; 
And he’ll reward thee nobly, for in all this great, 
wide land, 
There’s none more fit than thou with kings to 
dwell.” 


“Thine arm is strong, thine eye is clear, thy heart 
runs noble blood, 
High places wait the coming of such men; 
And so my son I send thee forth, commending 
thee to God. 
Success be thine ere we shall meet again.” 


And Jacques, as he made his way from out the 
gaping crowd, 
Was pondering deep his father’s parting word; 
He straightway to his chamber went, his head 
in grave thought bowed 
And naught of all their curious comment heard. 


Beside the window long he sat and let his 
thoughts run wild; 
He lived again the eventful day just past; 
It seemed that he already was Dame Fortune’s 
favored child, ? 
Success to him indeed was coming fast. 


His mind roamed to the capitol toward which 
his journey led, 
The capitol where he would rise to fame 
By virtue of his sword arm, his strength, and 
level head— 


The capitol where all should know his name. 
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HE HEARD A SOUND OF VOICES. 


M EANWHILE at court the King was deep 
in trouble, for the Queen 
Had in her retinue a lady fair 
Of whose sweet charms His Majesty had much 
too little seen, 
And would see more but that he didn’t dare. 


He loved her greatly but this maid would not 
reciprocate 
His deep affection, which did grieve him sore; 
She feared to spurn him, though she felt for 
him less love than hate— 
Each time he stole a kiss he wanted more. 


This day the Queen, accompanied by her maids 
in waiting, walked 
Amid the palace gardens, and the King 
At marriage vows that kept from him his heart’s 
desire, balked, 
And ordered that they should fair Constance 
bring 


Into his presence and there leave the maid to 
his embrace— 
The which they did the while the Queen was 
gone, 
And he embraced her heartily, rained kisses on 
her face, 
And thus disgraced, indeed, his high station. 


He besought her with great fervor, and plead 
his love intense, 
Not knowing that the Queen had just returned 
And even then was watching him in anger 
and suspense, 
Rejoiced to see how his base love was spurned. 


But soon he felt her presence, for her rage 
burst into flame, 
And she rushed in upon him where he stood, 
And chided him for bringing down dishonor 
on her name— 
And said she would divorce him-if she could. 


And then she turned to Constance, who, although 
’twas not her fault 
Would have to suffer for the King’s disgrace— 
She’d rather punish him than her—and put Aim 
in a vault, 
But no, she had to save her husband’s face. 


And at her call the soldiers came and took the 
maid away 
To be confined high in a lonely tower— 
Her Majesty had quite surprised the King so 
much that day 
That she was King—she had him in her power. 


And so Monserrat, her retainer, and a noble 
squire 
Rode away with Constance to the prison, 
And meanwhile Jacques at the Inn was ready 
to retire 
When suddenly new trouble had arisen. 


For as he sat and pondered o’er the day’s most 
strange events 
He heard a sound of voices just outside, 
And listening quietly, he learned that, with a hate 
intense, 
His foes were plotting there to break his pride. 


He acted quickly, then, and put a long bench in 
his bed, 
And hid himself, awaiting their attack; 
And when they came to murder him, they shot 
the bench instead, 
While Jacques fell upon them from the back, 
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And with a few well-aimed sword thrusts, he 
put them all to rout, 
foiled scheme to kill 
slept; 
\nd as one man the three “brave” men in great 
haste turned about— 
\t making quick escapes they proved adept. 


And their him as he 


Then Jacques rested undisturbed, nor was he 
troubled 

Those who had fought with him now feared 
his strength, 


And those who hadn’t felt respect for the long 


more 


sword he wore; 
None 
length. 


cared to measure with it, length for 


Right early he arose, and ere the morning sun 
next day 
Was fairly started on its upward climb, 
He bade “Mine Host” adieu, and soon was well 
upon his way; 
And leisurely he rode till eventime, 
When, passing by a crossroad, he espied De 
Monserrat 
And his companions, one of whom was she 
Who, innocent of evil, had aroused the Queen 
to wrath, 
And now was held in irksome custody. 
He followed from afar, and when the party 
reached the tower, 
He sought to rescue Constance from her guard, 
But found that she was even more securely in 
their power 
Than he _ had 


barred, 


thought—the entry-way was 


A soldier stood beside the door and held his 
flashing steel 
In front of Jacques, and with stern command 
Forbade his entrance to the jail—but Jacques let 
him feel 


The challenge of a blow from his gloved hand. 


And then they fought right merrily, but all too 
soon ’twas o’er, 
The soldier was both outclassed and disarmed; 
And Jacques unmolested passed in through the 
tower door— 
Another duel had left him quite unharmed. 


He mounted up the winding stairs to where fair 
Constance lay, 
Heartbroken and ashamed at her mishap; 


The guard behind him slammed the door, to 
Jacques’ great dismay, 
And then the two were both caught in the trap. 


Their common cause soon made them friends, 
and Jacques bade her hope 
For quick escape from out their prison cell, 
And searching ’round he came upon a long, 
strong, dangling rope, 
The which to his attempt was suited well. 


He fastened this about her, and from out the 
topmost height 
They cast loose, through the window, into 
space, 
And safely down the long descent he guided her 
aright, 
Until their feet on solid earth found place. 


Meanwhile the Duke, on learning that Jacques 
had set out 

To rescue his fair prisoner, made a plan 
Whereby he might outwit them and capture both, 

no doubt— 

His men would overtake them as they ran. 
No! Better yet, he’d have a band of robbers he 
knew well, 

Whose bold, bad leader was much in his debt, 
Ambush the fleeing couple and leave no trace to 

tell 

Of who their captors were! He'd foil them 
yet! 


3ut in his plans he failed to count on Jacques’ 
native wit 
—Not for naught was he from Gascony— 
Be trouble what it might, he would, somehow, 
get out of it; 
No living man could hold him less than free. 


When the robbers had waylaid them, and to their 
den returned, 
And sat expectant of the Duke’s command— 
Almost ere they were seated certain secrets 
Jacques learned, 
And soon a method of escape he planned. 


Anon their captors’ carelessness gave both the 
chance they sought, 
And Jacques fled, with Constance at his side; 
And, convinced that other places were too much 
with danger fraught, 
He took her to a convent, there to hide. 
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Meanwhile the King, somewhat restored to con- 
fidence of mind, 
Rebelled against the Queen’s tyrannic sway, 
\nd when his plea did not produce fair Con- 
stance, he confined 
The Queen herself far from the light of day. 


atte shut her in a dungeon. But Monserrat found 
a way 
To keep her close in touch with things outside; 
He soon had all the guard about thé prison in 
his pay— 
And thus the King successfully defied. 


His Majesty, however, was beside himself with 
rage 
On finding that the convent safely hid 
The person of fair Constance, and endeavored to 
engage 


Armed force to make the Church do as he bid. 


THEY CAST LOOSE, THROUGH THE WINDOW, INTO SPACE 


His umbrage at the Holy Church so roused his 
followers 
That they conspired to oust him from the throne; 
The plot involved his closest friends and trusti- 
est retainers— 
Arrayed against the Church he stood alone. 


Now Jacques’ fame had reached the ears of 
nobles high at court, 
And, needing in their councils men of power, 
And finding him possessed of brains, a man of 
good report, 
They told him of the perils of the hour; 


But when he learned the unloyal acts the plotters 
would require, 
And heard them even plan to kill the King, 
He called to mind the parting words of his be- 
loved sire: 
“The King is King, and right in everything.” 
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And then he tried to reco c!« lis sovereign’s And Jacques and the King, to elude their foes, 
headstrong ways Exchanged their costumes, but this trick of poor 

With such deep, unquestioning loyalty— use proved to be; 
His good sense told him that the King had The assassins’ outcries close behind them rose; 


been for many days 
Much more unrighteous than he ought to And glad they were to take refuge within the 
be. convent walls— 

But ne’ertheless he And there _ the 
stood convinced ms chastened King, 
that his own to sense re- 
course should stored, 


¥. 
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hold sy Submitted to the 
Straight to the path ot amenities for 
of duty. He ye which _ good 
believed conduct calls— 


That all his sovereign 
needed was 
good counsel, 
sane and bold— 

Just such advice as 
he had ne’er re- 
ceived. 


Forgiveness of his 
crimes was his 
reward; 
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And then he and his 
Queen, in hap- 
piness, were 
reconciled ; 

His nobles their al- 
legiance swore 
anew; 

And on Jacques, who 
saved him, the 
King great hon- 
ors piled 

And gave him 
place among 
the trusty few 


And Jacques’ then 
determined to 
seek out the 
King and say 

Just what he 
thought, and let 
the consequence 

Be what it might; 
his sense of 
duty showed no 
other way 

To satisfy his loy- 
alty intense. 


To whom he looked 
for counsel 
when the grave 
affairs of state 

Put heavy burdens 
on the last re- 
source 

Of brains among 
them. Thus 
did Jacques 
rank with 
statesmen 
great— 

The goal toward 
which in youth 
he set his 
course. 


And this he did, and 
to his great 
surprise the as- 
tonished King 

Received all his 
suggestions and 
agreed 

That what he said 
was truth; and 
asked Jacques 
a plan to bring 

Whereby he might 
surmount the 
immediate 
need. 

And when the King 
had _ knighted 

; him, and ke 

their plan word “Sir Jacques” 

came to flee. AND SAFELY DOWN THE LONG DESCENT— was, 


But ere they had the 
chance to try 
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He turned to Constance with a happy smile, 


And asked of her a question grave; she an- 


swered: “Yes, because 
Jacques, my King, I’ve loved you all the while.” 


HUS DID the noble youth who, with such 
gallant bearing, came 
Unto the capitol from Gascony 
Achieve what he set out for, and rise to power 
and fame 


And prove himself of mighty strength to 
be; 


And thus he won a maiden’s heart; a place beside 


the King, 
Where oft he could his cool, calm wisdom 
lend, 
And help his sovereign that he might be “right in 
everything.” 


And thus does Jacques’ first “Adventure” end. 





“MAN'S DUTY” 


Innocence Makes an Appeal to Manhood and Is Heard 


REX. By Howard Russell Bangs 


T WAS A TYPICAL western night. Inside 

the dance hall was gathered an array of 

the elite of Ranch and Ranchtown. Cow- 
boys, decked out with their finest trappings, 
danced gaily with cowgirls dressed in like man- 
ner; and the silver ornaments on their cloth- 
ing sparkled as they glided in and out to the 
tune of “Sweet Rosy O’Grady,” which sprang 
from an old grand piano over whose keys the 
sprightly fingers of “Piano Joe” sped swiftly. 

But Joe’s eyes as he played were not upon 
his work. In a corner of the room sat a comely 
girl who watched the dancers with sad and wist- 
ful eyes. It was not her lot to join in the 
merrymaking ; a much heavier subject dragged on 
her mind. This was the reason why Joe was not 
watching his work. He loved Flora. 

The skulking, half-intoxicated form of Bill 
Trement lurched in through the open door. 
Scanning the room from small, deep-set eyes, he 
saw Flora and, brushing over to her, he bent 
forward as if questioning the girl. She re- 
plied with a vigorous shake of the head and 
attempted to rise. Bill made a motion to de- 
tain her, but she dodged his drunken embrace 
and slipped out into the moonlight with the 
big brute on her heels. What Bill wanted was 
a dance and what he got was a flat refusal. 

“Piano Joe” watched the episode with earnest 
eyes. He hated Bill, not only because he was 
Flora’s sweetheart, but because he was directly 
responsible for the girl’s condition. When he 
saw Flora run out of the door with the brute 
form of Bill in pursuit, something within him 
sensed trouble and he ceased his playing. 

“He slid from his stool and stole to the open 
doorway. The words “baby” and “give up this 





kind of life,” from the lips of Flora were suf- 
ficient to bring to his mind the necessity of re- 
maining near enough to be of assistance. 

“Baby, be—” said Bill in an undertone. “I 
guess you'll come in and do the light fantastic 
with me if I want you to.” At this juncture the 
man laid a heavy hand upon the girl’s shoulder 
and started to drag her back to the dance hall 
by main force. 

“Please, Bill, don’t make me go in there,” the 
girl cried in real distress, but Bill only cursed 
louder and continued in his forceful manner. 
When the struggle reached greater proportions 
a hand suddenly clapped down over Bill’s shoul- 
der, while a stern, even voice bade Flora “run.” 

“You miserable musician,” bellowed the foiled 
Bill. “You take a tip from me and after this 
don’t butt in on another man’s affairs or it will 
be a long day before your fingers will tickle 
another bunch of ivories.” 

Joe only laughed at this. His purpose was 
accomplished, and a great feeling of satisfac- 
tion arose within him as he watched the drunken 
form reel back into the dance hall and join 
the crowd, with another woman as his partner. 

Turning towards the direction in which Flora 
had fled, Joe followed until a dim light in a 
rough cabin ahead arrested him. Tiptoeing 
to an open window in the shack, he peered in. 
On a crude bed Flora lay, face downward, her 
frail body sobbing and shaking in grief. With- 
out stopping to knock, Joe rushed into the 
cabin and over to where Flora lay. 

“Flora,” he whispered. All the great love in 
him came out in the word. “Flora, won’t you let 
me help you. I love you, little girl, Won’t you 
be my wife.” 
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The girl turned abruptly on the bed, and, half 
rising, stared at the speaker with tear-dimmed 
eyes, swollen and red from crying. 

“Don’t ask me such a question, Joe,” she 
pleaded. “You know I can’t. Oh, God! what 
have I done?” She fell back on the bed ex- 
hausted, and Joe understood. 

A few weeks passed and then the baby came. 
Joe took the sting of it like a man, and, al- 
though innocent, he bore the brunt of accusa- 
tions which were thrown at his face daily by 
his former friends. But he worked alone for 
Flora and the poor little dependent thing which 
had been brought into the world, disgraced and 
a child of contempt. He loved the little one as 
much as if it had been his. 

A year passed, in which the stain of disgrace 
won nothing for Joe but an increased snubbing; 
but he bore it bravely, conscious of the fact 
that a day would come when things would be 
righted. Bill Trement meanwhile continued in 
his drunken way and reveled in the appellation 
of “town bum.” 


NE NIGHT there came down the long wind- 
ing trail a man and daughter. She was blind 
and he was completely worn out by age and 
hardship. That night he died, leaving the blind 
daughter to face the world as best she could. 
And with the death of her father the blind one 
crawled away, grief stricken, and during her 
wandering became lost in the great canyon. 
From this predicament she was rescued by Bill, 
who chanced to come along at the right moment. 
She told him her story and he, whether through 
genuine sympathy or for some ulterior motive, 
at once established himself as her guardian and 
carried her away to his cabin. 

“T’ll take care of you, young ’un,” he said in 
his gruff way, and she, being blind and inno- 
cent, trusted him. 

That very evening, however, when they reached 
his cabin he was tempted to betray his trust. 
He grabbed her and started to kiss her. 

But suddenly his nature changed in him. He 
thought of his past life—how on innumerable 
occasions like this one he had acted the brute 
instead of the man—and then, too, there was 
something so appealingly innocent in the poor, 
unseeing eyes of his latest “acquisition,” that 
his original purpose was, for once, foiled by his 
own manhood. Instead of kissing her as he 
had intended, he simply lifted her up and car- 
ried her into the cabin, where, with unaccustomed 
tenderness, he placed her on his cot, and then, 
without looking back, went out and rolled up 
in his blanket in front of the shack. 

Joe, who had been passing at the moment 


when Bill held the blind one in his embrace, 
saw only this and fled to tell Flora, with a 
new hope in his breast of winning her hand. 
He found her and her baby in the close em- 
brace of mother love. 

“Flora,” he cried in delight “we’re free—free 
to marry. Bill has another. Won’t you con- 
sent now? I’ve brought the parson. He’s come 
to marry us.” 

“No, Joe,” was her return. It was spoken 
sweetly, but earnestly. “I can’t marry you, ever, 
Joe. You have been very good to me, but I 
will never feel right until my baby has its own 
father. If that never comes I shall die un- 
married.” 

“Very well, Flora,” he said, turning towards 
her. But she was not there. 

Up the trail towards Bill’s cabin a figure in 
white ran swiftly, and Joe was not long in 
knowing who it was. Sensing trouble, he fol- 
lowed her.. 

When Flora reached Bill’s cabin she stopped 
suddenly, stepped back and nearly fainted. On 
the trail stood Bill with the blind one in his 
arms, a close embrace of love in which inno- 
cence was trusting evil. 

“Bill!” Flora’s cry was like the startled call 
of a doe. 

The “hulk” disengaged himself from the blind 
girl’s arms and turned to Flora. 

“What d’ye want,” he asked in a gruff voice. 

“IT want you,” pleaded Flora, with big tears 
in her eyes. “I want you for baby’s sake. For 
the poor, helpless little thing that has a right 
to your name, a right to grow up into this 
world unstained and with an equal chance. Give 
it to baby, Bill—you owe it to him.” 

Trement sneered and turned to the blind one 
to renew his attentions. But the blind girl had 
heard. 

“Go!” she said, forcefully. “Go, do one hon- 
orable thing in your life. Make amends to the 
woman who trusted you. I ask it of you for 
her sake and for your child’s.” 

The words burned like bullets into Bill’s soul. 
With caustic speed they seared away the evil 
tissue of his makeup, and unconsciously the 
truth awakened in his breast. Slowly he turned 
and obeyed. Taking Flora in his arms, the two 
walked slowly down the trail towards her cabin. 
And when they had disappeared, Joe, who had 
been watching and listening, turned sorrowfully 
and walked away. He had lost. 

As the sun set that night a lone figure stood 
on the trail in front of Bill’s cabin. It was the 
blind girl. In her hands was a stick with 
which she started to guide her steps as she 
passed slowly down the trail. 
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“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH” 
The Sturdy Smith’s Simple Duty, Well Attempted, Well Per- 


formed, Stirs Mrs. Newton to Her Own 
Neglected Usefulness 
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HE SHADOWS of late afternoon were 
t softly playing through the amber-stained 

windows in the Theodore Newton mansion 
—so called because of its massive architecture 
and classic decorations—playing upon a huge 
bronze mantle clock, stained a dull green with 
age and the corrosive action of the musty air 
in some foreign temple or curio shop. 

The Newtons had traveled extensively on the 
continent, until Blanche, their only child, had 
come to them. Her coming was quickly fol- 
lowed by the broad-minded husband’s demise, 
and then there had been a mad rush to solitude 
for the bereaved woman. She gave up travel- 
ing, feeling that it contained no pleasure for her, 
and took up nothing in its place. In fact, she 
seemed to lose all desire to live, not from a 
sincere grief over her husband’s death, but seem- 
ingly because she had drifted into a rut of 
automaton-like existence, that chained her to a 
daily routine of idle uselessness. 

Not only the mantle clock bore evidence of 
the Newtons’ foreign invasion, but also their 
furniture and mural decorations, for in the huge 
and massive living room, finished in a dull 
weathered oak, was a huge oriental rug of silken 
weave in thick piles, from Persia; a golden yel- 
low tiger skin, with glaring eyes, from India; 
a snow-white bear skin, with a telltale hole near 
the head, from the icy shores of Greenland; 
several Japanese wicker chairs; a table and 
chair of Louis XIII period, and, last .of all in 
the line of furniture, a large, roomy davenport, 


the sole representative of American manufac- 
ture. , 


On entering the room for the first time, one 
was almost tempted to believe that he was in 
some English Colony Bazaar, for there was a 
peculiar, almost mystic, odor present, and one 
had but to close his eyes to rove through the 
haunts of the Bengal tiger and amongst the 
little pagodas of the Far East. 

And on the day of this story, had one lighted 
the gas in the great chandelier, with its heavy 
clusters of cut glass, the room would have 
fairly blazed with light in the countless mirrors 
artistically placed, and he would have perceived 
that the roomy davenport held an occupant. It 
was Mrs. Newton, lazily reclining on an armful 
of silken pillows, while at her elbow on a low 
stand was a tray with a tea service and a bowl 
of assorted wafers. 

She fitted well into the general listlessness 
of her surroundings in the dreary room, not 
because of her looks, for she was as yet young 
and good looking, but on account of the peculiar 
expression, or, rather, lack of expression, that 
covered her features. She was perhaps thirty- 
five years old, though she often hinted at thirty, 
but her once clean complexion was turning sal- 
low, and wrinkles were gathering at her mouth 
and crow’s-feet under her eyes, and a well- 
pronounced double chin had so damaged her 
once well-kept profile that old friends confided 
in each other that Mrs. Newton had even lost 
all interest in her personal appearance. 

At some remote part of the house a door 
opened and slammed. Then followed a peal of 
childish laughter, and a soft voice said: 

“Where is my mother?” 

May, the nurse into whose hands Mrs. Newton 
had placed her daughter five years before, when 
she had lost all interest in life, took the child in 
her arms and patted her affectionately on the 
head, while her eyes were wet with tears and 
something tugged at her heartstrings. 

“Hush, my child,” said the nurse, “your 
mother is taking a nap.” 4 a 

“That’s what she is always doing,” came the 
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innocent retort, and a pair of young eyes took 
on a most serious expression. . 

Mrs. Newton had paid little or no attention to 
her daughter, and had even in the last year 
allowed the nurse to purchase the necessary 
clothing and school supplies for her, now that 
she was old enough to attend the Great Acad- 
emy School, only a few blocks away. This the 
nurse was glad to do, but even though she loved 
the child and was doing everything within her 
power to fill in the void made by the lack of 
mother love, yet the child was beginning to 
realize that something was wrong. 

“I want to talk to my mother,” said Blanche. 
“My school teacher asked me to. We are going 
to help the little poor girls and boys in our 
city.” 

“Don’t worry about your mother, dear,” said 
May, knowing full well that Mrs. Newton would 
give no time to such matters, which would 
break the little girl’s heart. “I will help you 
with this work. We will take a day and go 
out into the slums where the poor mothers and 
children live, and we will help them wherever 
we can.” 

“But,” said the child, “my teacher says that 
all mothers who have little girls and boys of 
their own should be glad to help other people’s 
girls and boys. She said that we should all ask 
our mammas.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said the patient nurse. 
“We must go upstairs now and dress for sup- 
per, and then there will be plenty of time after 
that.” 

“Oh, goody!” laughed the other. “My mamma 
is going to join the Helping Hand Society.” 

With that the nurse took Blanche by the hand 
and the two raced up the thick-carpeted stair- 
case; where a few minutes later the splashing 
of water gave evidence that Blanche and her 
best friend were keeping an eye open for dirt. 

The great bronze mantle clock boomed the 
hour of five, and the sleeper on the davenport 
stirred restlessly, opened her expressionless eyes 
and yawned a few times, then noting the dark- 
ness of the room and the dancing sunbeanis 
now on the ceiling—the last rays of the setting 
sun—she sat up with a start. 

One side of her cheek was a livid red from 
pressure upon the pillow, and her hair hung in 
loose bunches at either side of her face, while 
her dress, a light house sack, was wrinkled and 
gaping open at the side, where several hooks 
had pulled loose. 

Then, with measured actions, Mrs. Newton 
stretched and arose from her bed, for such it 
had been every morning and afternoon for sev- 
eral years. 


Almost mechanically, she crossed to the win- 
dows and drew up the shades, then grasping a 
wafer on her way to the door, passed out into 
the hall, where, with much effort, she climbed 
the stairs and shuffled into her own room to 
prepare for the evening meal. 

Such a humdrum existence that she had been 
leading was almost unbelievable in the woman, 
who delighted in promenading at fashionable 
watering places from morning till night, when 
abroad. 

As for money, Mrs. Newton had plenty; in 
fact, more than she could ever make use of in 
a lifetime, and her mansion was fitted with 
almost every modern convenience one could 
think of. But it was as if some germ of inertia 
had entered her veins. She seldom went out; 
the theater was a thing of the past, and with the 
exception of reading and sleeping, she found 
little pleasure in living. 

After Mrs. Newton had changed her attire 
and cooled herself with a cold bath, she again 
returned to her accustomed place, where she 
soon became absorbed in a current magazine, 
for which she had a perfect mania. 

She had just settled herself nicely, when 
Blanche, her charming little daughter, rushed 
to her side, all fresh and clean and anxious to 
interest her mother in the society, as encour- 
aged in her school. 

As the child stopped before the davenport, 
the woman looked up with a bored frown and. 
seeing that the girl was quite beautiful, a thing 
that she had never before noticed, she feebly 
attempted to smile. But the attempt was lost 
in the utter disgust that framed her reply to 
her daughter’s question. 

“My teacher at school wants to know if you 
will take some interest in helping the poor boys 
and girls. She sent you a note.” 

At this a wistful expression spread over the 
child’s face, for she thought of Gertie’s mother, 
who favored the idea with much enthusiasm. 
Now, Gertie was a little girl like Blanche, and 
had become the latter’s chum, when they began 
attending the school together. 

“You say your teacher wants to know if I 
will help the poor boys and girls,” said the 
woman, never lifting her eyes from her book. 
“I think the schools of to-day are encouraging 
a lot of nonsense. When I went to school we 
had all we could do to learn our reading and 
writing, and now it’s a regular missionary 
society.” 

“That’s it,” said the girl delightedly, “a help- 
ing hand society, so that the little poor boys 
and girls can go to school just like I do.” 

“I think I shall take you out of the public 
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school and engage a private tutor for you. Then 
you wouldn’t have a chance to have someone 
fill your head with such nonsense,” was the 
angry retort. “Are you ready for supper?” 

“Won't you look at the teacher’s note, 
mamma?” came the innocent reply. “She said 
that you would like to help somebody, if I 
would ask you real nice.” 

At this the little girl handed her mother the 
note and the woman took it rather angrily, feel- 
ing that a bit of foolishness had interrupted her 
in the midst of a perfectly interesting story. 

Mrs. Newton’s temper was no better when she 
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organized departments that look after the poor 
people as much as they ever deserve. Besides, 
I haven’t the time to waste on such foolish 
matters.” 

“But—but,” stammered the child, “the teacher 
said that you never did anything much.” 

Mrs. Newton arose to a sitting position, her 
eyes flashing fire and her whole mind aroused 
by the accusation, which hit her with full force, 
and justly. 

“She said that, did she?” she snarled. “Well, 
you tell her that no one knows better than I do 
what I have to do, and that I am not in the 











“SOMETHING ATTEMPTED, SOMETHING DONE, HAS EARNED A NIGHT’S REPOSE” 


finished reading the teacher's appeal for all 
mothers to take more interest in the welfare of 
their children, and she inwardly wished that she 
could have brought that teacher before her and 
told her what she thought of such nonsense, 
but as such a thing was impossible, she gave 
vent to her feelings to the little girl, who shud- 
dered with fear and bated breath, as the unnat- 
ural mother launched forth upon her views. 
“Look here, Blanche,” said she, “I might as 
well tell you now as any time, that I am not at 
all pleased that my little daughter should fill 
her head with such fool ideas. The city has 


habit of allowing common teachers to influence 
my child to believe such rot. I cannot be wor- 
ried over such little matters as you want me 
to.” 

At this the woman fell back again and re- 
sumed her reading, feeling that she had dis- 
posed of an injurious subject in a dignified and 
justifiable manner. 

The little girl’s face paled at the outburst of 
anger and her head drooped, while within the 
little throat there welled up the first heartache 
she had ever experienced. 

“Won't you join our helping hand society just 
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this once, mother?” she pleaded, her little hands 
clutching hopefully at her dress. 

“No,” said the woman, without looking up. 
“Can't you see I’m busy reading? Don’t bother 
me any more with such nonsense.” 

The little girl was hurt to the depths of her 
childish nature, and with one bound she was 
out into the hall and up the stairs to the upper 
room, where she rushed into the good nurse’s 
arms and burst into a fit of weeping that could 
not be stopped. Her ideal had been. shattered, 
and, as young as she was, she could realize the 
difference between her mamma and Gertie’s 
mamma, who always kissed her daughter before 
she sent her to school. 

The nurse patted the little head affectionately 
and sought to console her with soft words and 
promises of becoming a leader in the cause of 
the poor children, but to Blanche her mother 
should give her aid, for hadn’t her teacher said 
so? The little body was so worn out with sob- 
bing that the nurse carried supper for them to 
the upper floor, where she continued to“advo- 
cate the Helping Hand Society and laughingly 
suggested what good things she would help the 
child to do. 

As for Mrs. Newton, she finished her story 
without so much as a thought of her little daugh- 
ter, and in silence and alone she ate her evening 
meal. Then, with curtains. close drawn, she 
went back to her regular place and resumed her 
reading. 

As she turned over the page to look for 
another story, she noticed that in place of there 
being another story, a large article treating the 
life and achievements of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow rose before her. 

“More dry reading,” she thought to herself 
and was about to turn over the page when some 
internal impulse caused her to read the article, 
despite her previous intentions. The farther 
she read, the angrier she became for attempting 
such an uninteresting task, but nevertheless 
there was something fascinating about it that 
held her attention. 

On the other side of the page, and heralded 
as a notable example of the famous poet’s art, 
was “The Village Blacksmith.” Almost like 
magic there sprang to her mind the familiar 
lines that she herself had recited when a child 
in school. 


NDER a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


There it was before her eyes, the old familiar 
story, and in the dim haze of the past, in almost 
forgotten memories, she could see that smith as 
he worked his bellows on the glowing’ coals and 
hammered the red-hot iron, until the sparks flew 
like chaff from the threshing floor. 

Mrs. Newton actually smiled where she lay, 
and began to read the rest of the poem, mentally 
picturing it as she went and dreaming of her 
own girlhood and the familiar scenes about the 
little town where she had been born. 


E GOES on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys, 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


'T SOUNDS to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


The woman pauses, as unbidden tears dim 
her eyesight, and again she is at her mother’s 
knee, a little child yearning for the affection 
which is not denied her. With kaleidoscopic 
swiftness she lives over her girlhood days, her 
wooing, her marriage, and then her own moth- 
er’s death. How it hdd pained her when the 
kind old form, with hair of gray, was laid to 
final rest beneath the sod! How she had wept 
as the dirt was filled in upon the grave, for she 
knew that never again could she say, “I’m going 
home to visit mother.” 

A thousand vague memories were aroused to 
vivid brightness, at the suggestion of the word 
“mother.” With an involuntary shudder she 
resumed her reading, and the next verse shone 
forth so plain that it seemed as if a powerful 
light were shining directly upon it. 


OILING—trejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 


The woman arose abruptly as the meaning 
dawned upon her. Like a death knell, the words 
smote home with double force. Before her 
stretched her listless, useless life. Vividly she 
recalled her earlier days, when she had loved 
exercise and action. How she had deteriorated, 
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until now she was only an excuse for one of 
God’s models. 

Blanche! The name fairly burst her ear- 
drums with its violence. She had a daughter 
named Blanche, but beyond that she could not 
have mentioned more, if her life had depended 
upon it. What had she been doing with herself 
for the last few years? She had made nothing 
out of the best part of her life. She was yet 
young and the bloom of health had not all gone 
from her cheek. But what a change! 

The Helping Hand Society! Another vision 
passed before her mind. She saw Blanche, her 














part of the house a childish sob, and Mrs. New- 
ton arose with a start and listened. 

Upstairs, in a little room of white, the kind 
nurse was preparing Blanche for bed, but a 
different Blanche from the little girl she had 
before known. The little eyes were red and 
bloodshot from weeping and her golden hair 
was a tangled mass. 

“Never you worry at all,” the good woman 
crooned. “To-morrow after school we will go 


down to the south side and you can take some 
playthings for 
that be fun?” 


Colored Jim’s kiddies. Won't 











THE SOBBING GRADUALLY CEASED 


own child, her baby, now a little girl going to 
school, standing before her, pleading with her 
to take an interest in her work and help the 
poor boys and girls—actually pleading with her 
mother, when the same mother ought to 
have gone down on her knees and begged for 
the chance to help her. 

Bitter remorse, which conquers all of us, 
smote the helpless woman with its fiery wrath, 
until she reeled with pain and buried her head 
in the silken pillows that before had promoted 
her idleness. 


At that moment 


there sounded in another 


The child’s mind was on a vision in white, 
with cold, harsh glances, who railed at the 
idea of helping the poor girls and boys and 
whom she had learned to call mother. 

Mrs. Newton sat up with a start and leaped 
to her feet, as the second sob was borne to her 
ears. Then, with all the lost energy returning, 
she climbed the steps two at a time, hungering 
for the first real sight of her own neglected 
child. 

When the wild-eyed woman entered the room 
the nurse was startled beyond all power of 
speech. But when she saw the soft light in the 
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mother’s eyes she understood and watched the 
strange transformation. 

It seemed as if the child knew the change 
instinctively, for she thrust out her quivering 
hands to the woman and the next instant they 
were about her neck, with a starving cry, 
“Mother!” Then a thin, aching form was 
pressed to a mother’s breast, and in the strange- 
ness of created magic, the sobbing gradually 
ceased. 

Mrs. Newton, her eyes wet with tears, turned 
appealingly to the good nurse and the latter, 
understanding, left the room, but lingered in 
the hall, a strange feeling welling up within her, 
when she heard the new-found mother tell her 
child how earnestly she would work for the 
success of the “Helping Hand Society.” 

It is strange what a soothing effect a real 
mother has upon her babe. The little girl, wor: 
out by her weeping and sadness, had become so 
happy that she had fallen asleep with a broad 
smile upon her face, dreaming of holding big 
parties for the little poor children. And as the 





mother watched over the little bed, rejoicing in 
mind that the awful inertia that had chained her 
was no more, a vision flashed before her in let- 
ters of fire, 


Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 


With tiger fierceness, she bent over the sleep- 
ing form and pressed a kiss to the thin little 
lips, and then, arising, staggered to the door. 
As if by some supernatural power, the last 
stanza of the famous poem ran through her 
mind, as easily as the day when she had spoken 
it, a blushing school girl: 


HANKS, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou has taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 





ORD WILBUR. CASTLEBROKE, who is 
more broke than castle, has two great 
troubles, his sister, Lady Ethel Mary Cas- 
tlebroke, a suffragette leader, and his lack of 
ready cash. Because of these two powerful rea- 
sons he has settled in the Southwest. While at 
his ranch he learns through the newspapers that 
his sister has been arrested for causing a riot 
in the streets of an eastern city. Shortly there- 
after he receives word from the lady herself that 
she is coming to visit him at the end of her 
incarceration. The unfortunate lord is both 
angry and disgusted at this news. 

About this time a reward is offered for the 
arrest of the notorious Bill Williams, a bandit 
king. In searching for this product of the West 
the sheriff has occasion to visit Lord Castle- 
broke’s ranch. In fact, they only precede Lady 
Ethel by a few minutes. Lady Ethel begins the 
promulgation of her principles immediately on 
arrival at the ranch, handing the baby to Lord 
Wilbur and otherwise upsetting the regular rou- 
tine of the place. One of the things which brings 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE TAMES THE 
BANDIT” 


How a Strong-Minded Woman Subdued Bad Bill 


Illustrated from the Film (Frontier) 








greatest disgust to Lord Wilbur is the campaign 
for suffrage which she inaugurates in the streets 
of the little town near the ranch. She takes 
Lady Castlebroke into this scheme and thereby 
causes her easy-going spouse some inconve- 
nience. When the sheriff and his deputies at- 
tempt to clear the streets the newly converted 
suffragists who have been attending Lady 
Ethel’s meeting grow violent after the fashion 
of their foreign predecessors, and maltreat the 
poor officer so that he goes to Lord Wilbur for 
aid. 

Assistance and relief are forthcoming from an 
unexpected quarter, however, for Bill Williams 
learns that Lady Ethel Mary is an heiress as well 
as a suffragist, and with the aid of his bold bad 
men he kidnaps her. To his surprise, she im- 
mediately converts his mother, an attache of the 
bandit camp, to the plan of women’s rights. A 
further surprise is his when Lord Wilbur not 
only refuses to ransom his sister, but actually 
threatens Bill with arrest in case she should be 
returned. As he pays $5,000, the amount de- 
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manded for her retention, Bill agrees to this 
plan, while privately holding the idea that they 
will likely be able to get more later. 

But his hopes are founded on sand. Lady 
Ethel causes a revolution in the routine of the 
bandit camp, tying ribbons into the unkempt hair 
of merry desperadoes, making them wash their 
faces and comb their whiskers and generally 
making them uncomfortable through all the wiles 
of alleged civilized customs. Bill grows des- 
perate and offers to return Lady Ethel and the 
$5,000 together. Lord Wilbur resists these ad- 
vances and threatens Bill’s immediate arrest un- 
less he retains Lady Ethel. But he guesses that 
Bill will choose jail to further tortures at the 
hands of Lady Ethel. He sends for the sheriff 
and a justice of the peace. 

Bill’s messenger to Lord Wilbur returns just 
in time to find the bloody bandit sewing circle 
in full swing under the personal direction of 
Lady Ethel Mary. The doughty William deter- 
mines that jail cannot be so very much worse 


than what he is then enduring anyway, and back 
he and his comrades take the heiress, glad to 
get rid of her. ; 

At the door of the ranch house Lord Wilbur 
forces Bill to choose between the bonds of mat- 
rimony and those of the sheriff, with the result 
that Bill decides on marriage on the ground 
that maybe marrying an heiress will not be so 
bad after all. 

But it is worse than his fiercest ideas. Not 
only is he converted to the doctrines of “Votes 
for Women,” but is actually so tamed that he 
combs his hair and shaves occasionally. His final 
appearance is at the suffragists’ meeting, which 
is addressed by Lady Ethel, in company with 
Bill’s mother. Bill himself, in immaculate attire 
and decked with a gaudy suffragist streamer 
across his shirt front, is the stellar attraction. 
He, his wife and his mother all address the 
crowd at the same time, leaving those present 
to select their favorite speaker, but forcing them 
to heed the call of “Votes for Women.” 





“SALLY SCRAGGS, HOUSEMAID” 


A Novelist Undertakes a Search for Character, and Finds It 


Illustrated from the Film (Rex) 


CAST 
Prank NeVevOes...cccccccsvcvcces Robert Leonard 
Watts BOG, bs civcisitescacs Margarita Fischer 
Bie, TOO, vive evnnndteawseus Laura Oakley 


ORIS LOWREY, a famous novelist, in 

order to get material for her new novel— 

“Sally Scraggs, Housemaid”—leaves her 
home of luxury and, impersonating a housemaid, 
seeks and secures a position as such in a typical 
boarding house. 

Her desire to discover “characters” meets 
with instant success. Part of her arduous duties 
is to wait on a table where congregate a varied 
assortment of boarders. Possessing a pretty 
face and an attractive personality, which her 
effort to conceal by “acting” fails to cover, she 
is made the recipient of bold advances on the 
part of a young clerk. Frank Norcross, a poor, 
struggling author, gallantly protects her, thus 
engendering a friendship that develops into a 
feeling of deeper sentiment. 

Doris is astonished to discover, while cleaning 
Frank’s room, that he, too, is a novelist. <A 
cursory examination reveals a literary talent 
that she realizes is but temporarily unrecognized. 


As their friendship ripens, she continues her 
masquerading and has many opportunities to 
display her liking for him by according him 
personal favors that cannot but be appreciated. 

His finished novel is submitted to one of the 
foremost publishing houses. And then comes 
a letter not only telling of acceptance, but ad- 
vancing royalties. Norcross is in a predicament 
on account of his shoes being worn past repair, 
and it is Doris who prevails upon him to ac- 
cept as a loan one of her rings which is to be 
pawned for sufficient money to purchase a new 
pair. 

Elated with his unlooked-for success, Nor- 
cross forgets for the moment the apparently 
poor girl who has been so much to him. The 
months slip by and Norcross is being dined and 
feted by the elite, and meanwhile the girl, hurt 
by his negligence, throws aside her desire fur- 
ther to seek characters, and returns home, 
where she finishes her novel, which, strange to 
say, meets with equal success in being accepted 
and published prior to other works. 

Norcross, in going over his papers one day, 
discovers a valentine that the housemaid had 
given him, inside also being the long-forgotten 
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pawn ticket. His negligence and ingratitude 
cause the tender sentiment of his struggling 
days to burst into flame. He searches days and 
days to discover her whereabouts, having 
learned that she left the boarding house shortly 
after he vacated. 


His “Personal” is seen in the paper by “the 


meets her, she having hunted up the old dress 
to make him think she occupies the same posi- 
tion as when he knew her. He shows his sin- 
cerity of purpose, which robs her of a desire to 
discipline, yet prompts her to fool him, as he 
returns the ring and asks for her hand. She 
pretends anger and dismisses him. Hurt beyond 














girl” wherein he asks that she communicate with 
him, as his conscience condemns him. Actuated 
by a desire, perhaps, to discipline him for his 
negligence, and also to reveal her true self, she 
‘phones him and makes an appointment for an 
early day. 

Norcross, realizing that she is far more to 
him now than ever, keeps the appointment and 


words, yet realizing the folly is his, he returns 
to his library to think of what “might have 
been.” 

She, meanwhile, discards the old dress, and 
gowned in stylish garments, she hastens to his 
home. Her card is given to the disconsolate 
Norcross, who sits gazing at the valentine. She 
has followed the valet, however, and sees him 
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tear the card and refuse to see her. The valet 
is enjoined to remain silent, then “Sally Scraggs” 
steals up to Norcross, silently slips into his view 
the title page of her own book, and stands 
waiting. 


Dazed momentarily by the revelation of her 
true identity and the realization that she has 
come in answer to his most sincere desire, he 
staggers to his feet. And the time of lingering 
doubt ends. 





“WHEN THE PRINCE ARRIVED” 


And How His Coming and Departure Solved a Knotty Problem 
By Russell E. Smith 


Illustrations from the Film (Rex) 


URLED UP in one corner of the hay mow, 

one slim ankle caressed by the other, May 

Fischer lived anew and reveled in the 
dreams and loves of the princes and princesses 
she found in her books. 

Her father being well to do gave her little or 
no duties to perform, and she had most of her 
time to herself. And this she gave up almost 
entirely to the reading of highly colored 
romances. 

Her eyes lighted and the color ebbed and 
flowed in her velvety cheeks as she steeped her- 
self in the artificial loves and lives of the in- 
habitants of her gaudy-covered book. 

Finally, the very last word of the very last 
chapter was swallowed by her hungry romantic 
mind, and she leaned back on to the sweet- 
smelling hay and gave herself up to dreams of 
her book companions and their actions, 

“Oh, dear,” she thought to herself, “why does 
never a Prince Charming come my way like 
they do in my books to the country girls? I 
never see a real handsome man all the year 
around, except from a distance, when I go to 
the county seat with Pa.” 

So she dreamed and longed for a prince in 
ermine and velvet to ride past and doff his cap 
while he made her pretty speeches and finally 
carried her off to his castle by the river and 
made her a princess. 

In the midst of her dreams of future happi- 
ness and romance a head stuck its way up 
through the open trap door in the hay mow and 
a gentle, though husky, voice called: 

“May, your Pa wants you to come up to the 
house right away.” 

She sat up with a start. 

“Why, your’re not the——” 

Then she saw who it was. 

“Why, Joe Damon, how you startled me. I 


thought it was my—— Never mind who I 
thought it was. I was dreaming, I guess.” 

“Who of?” inquired Joe. 

“You wouldn’t understand, Joe. It was some- 
one I had been reading about in my books. A 
prince.” 

Joe scratched his head reflectively. 

“Guess ther ain’t any such things hereabouts. 
Only prince I ever hern tell on were a dog I used 
to own some time back. Reckon it wa’nt him 
you were dreaming of?” 

May flashed a look of scorn at him and hastily 
descended the ladder and fled to the house, 
where she slammed the door after her and 
hastened to her room. There she threw herself 
on the bed and gave vent to her disappointment 
in a storm of tears. 

“Oh, why must I live in such a hideous old 
world when there were such wonderful days 
long ago?” she sobbed. “Why can’t I find a 
real prince for my own some day?” 

She sat up, removed the traces of tears in a 
way known to all of her sex and descended to 
the dining room, where her father and the rest 
of the family were at table, Joe among them. 

Joe was downcast. May has flouted him 
again. In fact, that was all she ever did these 
days. 

Living in her world of book heroes and hero- 
ines, Joe, with his freckled face and farm work- 
ing clothes, came far from being her idea of a 
Prince Charming, and his being in love with 
her made it all the worse. 

She had firmly made up her mind that she 
would live and die an old maid unless she could 
find a real prince right out of her fairy stories 
who would ride by and carry her off to his castle. 

She sat down at the table and listlessly ate 
her supper, while her father talked away about 
his crops and cattle and other topics of the 
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“DON’T BE FRIGHTENED” 


countryside which did not at all interest May. 

Joe brooded across the table and every little 
while looked up at May with a dumb love and 
longing in his patient brown eyes which did not 
escape May, even though she scorned his af- 
fection. 

She was so blinded by her hero lovers that 
she could not understand the value of a patient, 
sacrificing love such as Joe could have for her. 
All she could see were his rough clothes and 
manners. His halting, uneducated speech 
jarred on her ear, sensitized by much reading of 
high-sounding speeches and the jargon of regal 
courts. 

“Hear tell that a circus is coming to town 
next week,” was a remark finally vouchsafed by 
Joe, addressed principally to May. 

“That so?” was her listless reply. 

“Yeh.” 

“Wanter go?” he asked hesitatingly. 

“I guess so,” said May, without any great 
interest. “It will be a change from the farm, 
anyhow.” 














“All right,” said Joe gleefully, “I’ll take you 
there Monday, sure.” 

Soon after supper was over and May went 
back to her books and fell asleep over them to 
dream anew, as she did every night, of a hand- 
some youth in tights and spangles, a long, sharp 
sword at his hip, which he used with ill effect 
on those who slighted her, and who clasped her 
in his arms and carried her away behind him on 
his charger to a great palace on a hill, where all 
did her honor as his wife and consort. 

The next day and the day after were much 
like other days, filled with books and dreams. 
But finally Monday came and Joe, dressed in his 
“store clothes,’ and very proud with such a 
pretty girl as May at his side, drove around to 
the front gate and sat there with his hands 
grasping the reins while May climbed over the 
wheel unassisted. 

That was not the way her knight of her books 
would have done it, she thought, but then one 
couldn’t expect much of an ignorant lout like 
Joe. 

At the circus she was really interested, after 
all. The colors and costumes of the various 
performers held her interest. At least, they 
were a little like her book heroes. 

One in particular held her attention, and she 
watched him closely. It was John Danton, an 
acrobat, and his lithe, muscular antics held her 
spellbound with delight, and her breath came 
and went in little gasps as she saw him perform 
one difficult trick after another. 

Dressed in tights and spangles, with muscular 
arms and legs, he was almost as handsome as 
some of her dream knights, and she smiled at 
him as he dropped lightly from a trapeze and 
alighted on one foot quite near her and smiled 
up at her. 

She was quite oblivious of poor Joe, who 
watched her passage with the acrobat with low- 
ering brows and tightly compressed lips. 

Soon the show was over and Joe and May 
went back to the buggy. They drove home in 
silence. Joe had nothing to say, and May 
thought only of the lithe figure in spangles and 
tights who had smiled at her from the sawdust- 
covered ring. 

She slipped away from Joe when they ar- 
rived at home, and fled to her old place at the 
hay mow, where she sat and dreamed again. 
This time her hero was a real one and not a 
dream book knight. It was Danton whom she 
dreamed of now; and she wondered if she would 
ever see him again. 

All was peace about her. The cows grazed 
near by. Soon they would be driven in to their 
milking and the sound of their lowing would 
fill the quiet. 
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Back in the circus tent there was strife and 
discord. On their exit from the ring Danton 
had quarreled with his partner, Frank, and in 
a moment of intense anger had struck him to 
the ground. He was all repentance a moment 
later and knelt on the sawdust and called on 
Frank to open his eyes and speak to him. 

Frank made not a move, and John was 
frantic with fear and remorse. He tried inef- 
fectually to revive his partner, but to no effect. 
Fearful of being called to account for his deed, 
he hastily threw an overcoat about him and, 
clad as he was, stole out of the dressing room, 
untenanted for the moment, and slipped into the 
woods that girted the lot whereon stood the 
tents of the great circus. And he was soon 
swallowed up by the trees that grew so close 
one could hardly avoid bumping into one or 
another in the semi-darkness. 

Awaiting nightfall, the acrobat then stole 
swiftly out of the forest and made his way 
across the fields in an effort to reach a railroad 
and escape to another part of the country, from 
whence he could slip back to his home’ in a 
distant city and join his wife and family. 

He had not eaten for some hours and was 
feeling weary and faint from the lack of food 
when he noted lights near by and crept carefully 
toward them. 

“T must have something to eat,” he thought, 
“and some clothes. I can’t go far in these things 
when daylight comes. I'll just take a look about 
and see what I can find.” 

He reached a barn and slipped inside, the 
door being, for some reason, open. May had 
left it so when called in to supper and had in- 
tended returning to fix it later in the evening. 

Danton stood looking about in the darkness 
and finally lay down in a pile of hay. He had 
almost fallen asleep when he heard footsteps 
approaching outside, and saw the form of a 
girl outlined by the moonlight as she stood in 
the half-open doorway. 

It was May. 

“By jove,” murmured Danton. “The girl at 
the ringside this afternoon, and she smiled at me, 
too!” 

Just as she was about to close and bar the 
door, Danton spoke to her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, coming forward 
toward May, bowing slightly as he did so, his 
gilded trappings and tokens of his life and work 
shimmering in the moonlight that fell through 
the open door. 

“Please don’t be frightened,” he assured her 
as she put a hand to her heart and started to 
back out of the door in fright. 


“I shan’t hurt you, little lady. Please don’t 


go! I am in great need of you. I am in great 
trouble!” His dark eyes pleaded with her and 
she stayed. ; 

“Who are you?” she queried as she came for- 
ward a little. ; 

He stepped out into the moonlight and made 
a low obeisance. 

Before he could speak she recognized him. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I saw you to-day at the 
circus !” 

“Yes—and you smiled at me. 
member that, little lady?” 

May blushed a little as she said: 

“Yes, but you smiled first at me! What are 
you doing here, though—in my father’s barn?” 

“That is soon told,” said Danton, his brow 
clouding a little as he thought of how he had 
left so hurriedly with murder on his soul and a 
stain on his hands. 

Seating himself on an upturned water bucket, 
after handing May to a seat on a box up-ended 
near by, he started to tell her about his quarrel 
with his partner and how he had struck him 
down and finally how he had fled the tents and 
arrived at her father’s farm. 

“But I didn’t mean to hurt him, I swear I 
didn’t, and now they may catch me and hang 
me—who knows?” 

May laid her hand on his arm. 


Do you re- 
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“Don’t be afraid. I will help you get away 
from them all right.” 

Danton took her hands in his and kissed them 
tenderly. 

“You're an angel,” he said huskily. 
forget you in a hurry.” 

“Nor I you,” said May, sweetly flushing as his 
lips met her soft hands. 

This was indeed romance! 
an everyday old world? 

Here was her knight in tights and cloak, who 
with courtly grace had bowed low before her 
and besought her aid in time of trouble and 
danger! 


“T won't 


Who said this was 








HOME AGAIN! 


All her book princesses assisted men in dan- 
ger fleeing from their enemies, and why not she? 
Now her chance had come and she embraced it 
with fervor. 

She would have at least one romance in her 
life to remember always. 

“Stay here till I return and I will help you,” 
she counseled, and was soon goxe, but a mo- 
ment later saw her back with a bundle of 
clothes, which she gave him to put on. 

“Cover those things you have on with these 
clothes and they will serve as a disguise from 





those who may follow soon. I will go back to 
the house amd get you a bite to eat, and then 
I will let you have a horse, so that you can get 
far away by morning.” 

She was gone again and Danton hastily 
clothed himself with the cast-off garments so 
that he looked anything but the dapper acrobat 
of the circus who had charmed May’s heart and 
taken her into close contact with romance. 

When she returned the second time she placed 
a small bundle of food in his hands and soon 
saddled her favorite pony, and, after directing 
Danton carefully to the road he should take to 
reach safety, she held out her hands to him and 
said: 

“Good-by and good luck to you! I do not 
even know your name, but I want to thank you 
for coming to me to-night.” 

Danton looked away from her as he replied: 

“T have you to thank for many things, my 
life, perhaps! Do not think too hardly of me 
because of what I have told you. I am not 2 
bad man, please, please believe that of me.” 

“You have brought me romance, and I am 
very happy. Now go quickly, please! When 
you reach the crossroads near the railroad, turn 
the pony loose and he will come back safely to 
me. Good-by!” 

“Good-by—and God bless you, little lady!” he 
said as he bent over her hand again in a part- 
ing salutation. “Will you give me that ribbon 
on your breast there?” he asked, and May si- 
lently ripped it off, while the acrobat lifted it 
to his lips, placed it inside his bosom, and vault- 
ing onto the horse, galloped madly down the 
field. Jumping the animal across a fence, he 
reached the road and the last that May ever saw 
of him he was racing through the moonlight to 
safety. 

“Good-by, my Prince!” 
as he disappeared. 

At the crossroads Danton turned the pony 
loose and sent him galloping back to his owner 
with a letter pinned to the saddle cloth, which 
read: 

Dear Little Lady: 


Forgive and forget me. The man you were 
aiding is a murderer and not fit for you to know. 
The future for me holds only one thought—the 
thought of your kindness and sweetness. 

The Man in The Circus. 

When the sheriff arrived with his posse in 
search of Frank’s assailant, May soon sent them 
hunting in the wrong direction and Danton ar- 
rived safely at his home, where his wife greeted 
him affectionately as ever. 

Danton was surprised. But then he thought; 


May softly murmured 
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HER PRINCE HAD BEEN FOUND AFTER ALL 


“She has not heard yet! 
God! When she knows!” 


When she knows— 


She handed him a telegram addressed to her, 


which he opened with a tightening of the throat. 
It read: 


“If John communicates with you, tell him to 


rejoin show. Frank only stunned. 
reports exaggerated.” 
John silently folded his wife in his arms and 


Newspape: 


told her of his quarrel with Frank and the blow 
that drove him in a mad race across country to 
escape the consequences of his mad act. 

Later he dropped into the fire a crumpled 
ribbon which he drew from within his shirt 
with a muttered blessing on the girl of the farm 
who had aided him when all seemed dark and 
despair was his portion. 


And miles away, in the moonlight, a_ girl 
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slowly wandered down a quiet country lane with 
a youth, and as they reached a tiny bridge across 
a bubbling stream, she twined her arm about 









his waist and dropped, without comment, a let- 
ter into the water. 
Her prince had been found after all! 
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J. B. N., Tacoma, Washington—We have no 
cast sheet on the Powers drama you mention, 
but imagine the roles must have been played 
by Gordon Griffith, Antrim Short, Edward 
Alexander and Grace Carlyle, as those are the 
players who enacted the leading roles in Powers 
photodramas of about that release date. Owen 
Moore has left Victor and is now appearing in 
productions made in the Famous Players studio. 

J. A. W., Del Rio, Texas—William Garwood 
is with the New Majestic Company, which is 
owned by the same C. J. Hite who owns the 
Thanhouser Company. Perhaps that accounts 
for your confusion. 

Motty, Wilkesbarre, Pa—Violet Mersereau is 
the pretty girl who played “Vi” in the Imp re- 
lease entitled “Baron Bink’s Bride.” 

Jessie De N., Denver Colo.—The first picture 
in which Glen White appeared following his 
return from Europe was a Gem comedy entitled 
“The Life Savers.” This film was released on 
July 21. Perhaps the theater you attend will 
show this picture if you request the manager to 
do so, and tell him why you want to see it. 

Cuartes T., Cincinnati, O—For items of in- 
terest regarding Mutual players other than those 
to be found in the pages of THe PuHotopLtay 
MAGAZINE we would refer you to the Mutual 
Observer, a weekly publication issued by the 
Mutual Film Corporation and devoted to Mutual 
interests only. It contains little news items from 
the various studios, a brief synopsis of forth- 
coming films, etc. 


Anxious, New Orleans, La—Evidently, you 
missed the copy of Puotopray in which the 
result of the previous Popularity Contest was 
announced. Yes, Warren Kerrigan won the 
contest, as you hoped he would, and in this is- 
sue you will note a letter of thanks from Jack, 
in which he expresses his appreciation of the ef- 
forts of his thousands of friends to put him in 
the lead in the contest. 


Mary W., St. Paul, Minn—My, my, but St. 
Paul must be an awful place! What do you 








think of this, folks? Mary W. wants to know 
“who the society chap was on American’s “The 
Song of the Soup.’” She evidently doesn’t know 
Warren Kerrigan, winner of PHotopray MaGa- 
ZINES Popularity Contest, and one of the best 
known players of all filmdom. Really, Mary, 
you'll have to read Puoropray religiously here- 
after, and then you won’t ask such funny ques- 
tions. Almost every girl in the U. S. A. knows 
Warren Kerrigan when she sees him on the 
screen, and we feel quite sure you don’t want 
to be an outsider. 


Hazet, Omaha, Neb.—Alan Hale was “Jim 
Hastings” in Reliance’s “Her Final Choice.” 


Puoto Fan, Kalispell, Mont—Yes, Darwin 
Karr is still with the Solax Company, though 
he is soon to leave them, we understand. Can’t 
tell you yet where he is going. 


Biue Eyes, Chicago, Ill—King Baggot is in 
England. The Universal Company is soon to 
release “Ivanhoe,” a big picture in which Mr. 
Baggot stars. It was all made in England. 
Yes, King will return to America, but not until 
after he has appeared in a number of other 
photoplays filmed on the other side of the “big 
pond.” 


“Fatty,” Rochester, N. Y.—“Cymbeline” was 
a release of the Thanhouser Company. It was 
released away along last March. The theater 
you attend must be running some awfully old 
pictures. Just tell the manager the films you 
want to see, and if he’s a “live wire” he'll prob- 
ably try to book them for you. 


Beatrice, Springfield, I1l—Florence Lawrence 
is a long ways from being dead. Only this week 
the Universal Film Manufacturing Company of 
New York announced that Miss Lawrence had 
been re-engaged to appear in Victor films, so it 
won't be long until you again see her on the 
screen. We quite agree with you that Miss 
Lawrence is a splendid actress and we have no 
doubt her future work will well support her 
past reputation. 
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S the purpose of Tue PuoropLay Macazine is to be the POPULAR maga- 
zine of the Photoplay field, so the purpose of this department is to fill a 
larger sphere than the offering of advice to struggling photoplaywrights. 
While the interests of the beginner will not be neglected, the department, as its 


name indicates, 


is to be a Photoplay Forum in which all matters pertaining to 


photoplay construction will be discussed. The discussions will be of equal interest 
to the writer, the producer, and to the editor, and from them as well as from the 
actor, photographer, or anyone interested in any phase of photoplay construction 


whatsoever, letters will be welcomed. 


Special emphasis is to be laid on controversial matters and upon details con- 
cerning which there is a difference of opinion, as THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE— 
from its position in touch with the public, the manufacturer, and the writer—will 
enable this department to approach a subject from all angles and thus embrace 
the opportunity of recognizing, through its discussions, general tendencies of 


advancement ; 
toplay progress. 
usefulness. 


“PHOTOPLAY” 


Special Service 


SSUED BUT ONCE A MONTH, this de- 
| partment cannot compete with the trade pub- 

lications in publishing market information 
and similar items of interest. The editor, how- 
ever, will answer any inquiries, provided that 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. 
This applies to any matter connected with photo- 
play writing, and there is no charge for the service. 


Concerning Schools of Photoplay Writing 

N THE AUGUST number, in answering some 

questions asked by “Wayne,” this writer made 
the statement that none of the schools could be 
honestly recommended. The Authors’ Motion 
Picture School, an advertiser, immediately took 
up the matter with the advertising department, 
and while it is understood that this department 
is to be free from all interference, we yet of- 
fered to make a critical examination of their 
course, if they cared to submit it, and to publish 
the result. The following is taken from our 
report: “There is a large measure of praise 
due you for the manner in which you have ap- 
proached the work of photoplay writing—the 
author has a comprehensive understanding of the 
requirements of the photoplay as a story. 

The quarrel in the schools is not ‘alone over 
the merits of the course they offer. Of a 
school of this kind we demand; (1) a compe- 


and by doing this actually to crystallize opinion and accelerate pho- 
asks the co-operation of all in its mission of 


tent course, with instruction by a_ successful 
photoplaywright, or, in other words, by a man 
thoroughly informed in the subject which he 
undertakes to teach; (2) absolute honesty with 
the pupil—which is to say that if a correspond- 
ence course in electrical engineering would not 
undertake to “graduate” a pupil who does. not 
show by his work that he can become an elec- 
trical engineer, neither should the photoplay 
schools undertake to “graduate” every pupil that 
enrolls, irrespective of his work; and (3) abso- 
lute business honesty, in the sense that we have 
come to employ the phrase “business honesty” 
in the last few years. By this last is meant the 
holding out of inducements that do not exist, 
the making of an appeal to those who cannot 
succeed and accepting their enrollment, and the 
use of a sliding scale of prices and other tactics 
that have been employed by a number of the 
photoplay schools. 


Climax vs. Dénouement 


by OUR UNDERSTANDING of the require- 
‘ments of the Edison studios are correct, they 
demand that the climax be in the last scene. 
This means that the dénouement is cut down to 
the least possible point, and that after the climax 
in the last big scene things quickly fall away to 
the end. To illustrate: In “On the Brink of 
Ruin” the “lead” is an ex-convict, and because of 
this is accused of a theft which the spectator 
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knows was committed by the “heavy.” Suspense 
runs along until the last scene in the police 
station. The climax is where the office boy sur- 
denly recognizes the keys. . “Why, ‘he’ had 
them!” pointing to the “heavy.” The dénoue- 
ment is where the officer places his hand on the 
shoulder of the “heavy,” and the employer starts 
to apologize and make amends to the lead. If 
there had been feminine interest, the average 
writer would then show the hero leave the police 
station and rush into the girl’s library, say, 
where there would be a “fall-into-my-arms” 
ending. According to the Edison method, it 
would be necessary to provide a natural reason 
for the girl’s presence in the police station, so 
that the dénouement could be as short as it was 
in the actual film where there was no feminine 
interest. Clearly this is the ideal method of 
film construction, as the shortness of the film 
that operates against any practical use of a sub- 
plot, certainly would demand that a hundred feet 
ot so should not be wasted in a dénouement. 


Photoplaywright—and Then What? 


LIMINATING from this discussion those 

photoplaywrights who are actors, or who 
look to acting or production, or to the editor’s 
chair or some similar future within the photo- 
play “game,” just what does the photoplaywright 
“profession” offer in the way of a future? Re- 
liance is advertising “Great Dramas by Famous 
Authors.” Selig, Edison, Vitagraph and others 
are buying synopses of stories direct from pub- 
lishers who own the rights. There is a com- 
mittee headed by Rex Beach in the Authors’ 
League of America, on Moving Pictures, and 
they advise all members of the league to with- 
hold moving picture rights and deal direct with 
the manufacturer. 

What does this mean? It would appear that 
the photoplay is losing its splendid isolation of 
several years ago, and that as the manufacturer 
is showing an increasing willingness to purchase 
the motion picture rights of a story that has 
been published in other form, and to reconstruct 
it through staff writers whose sole business is 
reconstruction, so is the literary writer of estab- 
lished reputation awakening to the fact that 
there is a nice little extra sum to be made by 
disposing of the moving picture rights of those 
of his efforts that are adapted to photoplay 
presentation. This all is competition that the 
photoplaywright now has to meet, and it is be- 
coming appreciably harder to dispose of the 
average script. 

It is true that literary style does not sell 
scripts, and it has been true for a long while 


that the literary writer could not make good as 
a script writer. But an understanding of story 
development is the greatest aid in the world to 
script writing—witness Maibelle Heikes Justice 
who has sold every script she has written. And 
it must be remembered that all the studios are 
adopting reconstruction departments now, so 
that a writer can often sell a story without even 
trying to prepare a script, and that, while the 
trained photoplaywright can write a script which 
can be sent right on to the floor for production, 
he cannot, if he is a free lance, write a script 
that will fit all the different studies to which it is 
submitted, wherefore the reconstruction depart- 
ment is apt to be just as necessary with the 
script bought from the photoplaywright as with 
the story bought from the fiction writer. 

Clearly the present tendency is toward the pre- 
sentation of an idea both in story and photoplay 
form, provided of course that it is available for 
the screen. Whether this tendency will continue 
or not is not for one to say at the present time. 
As conditions stand, they must be met, and the 
photoplaywright who writes photoplays alone is 
under a disadvantage, first, because he must 
compete with the literary invaders of his field 
without having either the reputation or the price 
that goes with it; and, second, he can not at 
present sell a photoplay to a manufacturer in 
which he has reserved fiction rights, although 
the same manufacturer will quickly buy the mov- 
ing picture rights of a story that has been pub- 
lished in fiction form. 

And so—and here’s the purpose of this discus- 
sion—the photoplaywright who is alert will find 
that it will pay him at the present time to try 
his hand at the writing of short stories. This 
advice is only for the photoplaywright who is 
successful, and to him we will say the photo- 
play construction is the best training in the world 
for the short story work. After all, the writing 
of photoplays is a hazardous profession—there 
are few if any who make a living at it, doing 
that and nothing else, but taken as a stepping 
stone to literary work there opens out the vista 
of a_ future of unlimited promise. We suggest 
that anyone interested write in, enclosing a self- 


_addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do Not Write Comedy, or Multiple-Reel Stories 


HIS PARAGRAPH is only for the beginner. 
To the successful writer we would point 

out that at this writing each of the licensed com- 
panies has added a multiple-reel a week to its 
program, and that the demand is greater than 
ever before for two-reel stories. But to the be- 
ginner we would point out concerning comedy 
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that as the tumbling clown must first make good 
as the acrobat, so comedy photoplays are only 
for those who have first succeeded in making 
good in drama construction. There are a few, 
but very few, exceptions to this rule and yet it 13 
almost impossible to convince the beginner that 
he cannot write comedy at the start. And in- 
cidently it might be remarked that comedy as a 
rule does not bring the price that good drama 
does, general impression to the contrary, as 
comedy is usually produced in split reels, and 
even in full reels is often paid for at a lesser 
rate. As for the multiple reel, a story is placed 
in more than one reel when it is strong enough 
tc bear two or three-reel development, and the 
beginner who cannot write a one-reel story is 


hardly able to write the stronger multiple-reel | 


effort. 


Specialize 
E. PES WINTHROP SARGENT can write a 
good drama, but he writes split-reel farce 
almost exclusively. George Hennessey can write 
a good farce but he writes drama almost exclu- 
sively. Each one of the successful and known 
photoplaywrights is known for a certain kind of 
work. While the writer has written and sold 
comedy he is known as a drama writer. The 
photoplaywright should discover the type of 
script with which he can have the greatest suc- 
cess and then stick to that type except upon 
order or special occasion. In this way he builds 
up an individuality and establishes a regular 
market. 


Commercial Scripts 
NYONE contemplating writi.z Commercial 
Photoplays had better go slow. The 
would suggest writing William Lord 
Wright, care of the Moving Picture News, New 
York City. He and Hennessey have got this 
field pretty well “cinched.” 


writer 


Obscene Stories 
HE TENDENCY of the present time, as 
regards those matters, polite discussion of 
which is usually barred, is toward the breaking 
down of the barriers between the sexes. And 
this is reflected in a certain type of story seen in 
certain magazines, etc., e. g. The Cosmopolitan. 
If a certain reader objects to this sort of stuff 
it is only necessary to refrain from reading the 
magazine that prints it. But in the photoplay, 
differing even from the legitimate theatre, we 
have an audience that comes as a general thing 
without previous knowledge of the program that 
is to be shown. And therefore we have to cater 
to the spectator as we find him. It could be 
argued that there should be no prudery, that the 


sexes should be seen in intimate relationships. 
and that it is part of the screen’s purpose of 
education to hasten this time. But when we do 
this we enter upon controversial ground, and the 
moving picture, which must appeal to whoever 
happens to be a spectator, cannot enter upon 
controversial ground. All censorship is based on 
this. We can show the heroine in a slit skirt, 
but we could not do it a year ago, and perhaps 
in ten years we can write the obscene story. 

“Why all this?” might be asked. The answer 
is in the astonishingly high percentage of stories 
among those submitted to the Photoplaywrights’ 
Association of America that contain obscenity 
or are obscene throughout. 


Expense 
HE MANUFACTURER is making films iu 
the expectation of realizing a profit on 
his production, for the photoplay, after all, is a 
business. In the “Mothering Heart,” a Biograph, 
there is a cabaret scene of which the cost is only 
told in whispers. But this (1) is -a Biograph, 
and that firm is among those few which can sell 
a large number of prints of a given subject, and 
(2) it is a multiple-reel, so that the cost is par- 
tially distributed through two reels. But this 
cabaret scene is as nothing to some of the sets 
that an amateur will call for. A “stage” sounds 
nice in the script, but when it is considered that 
it has to be actually built in a studio, the amateur 
may amuse himself by guessing at the cost of 
building it, and then figuring how many extra 
prints of 1,000 feet each at eight to ten cents 
a foot will have to be sold to cover. And simi- 
larly, a ball room would be very pretty with all 
the couples dancing around, but when they have 
to be hired at $5 per day “per head,” and it 
may take two days to complete the scene, the 
amateur can amuse himself with some more 

figuring. 


Suffragettes! Intemperance ! 
4 teewe. are subjects that do not sell well 


abroad, and so are not apt to be popular 
with the editor. 


Topical Scripts 


A FEW MONTHS AGO there were so many 
Post-Impressionist stories going the rounds 
that most editors gave up counting. One pic- 
ture was released. It was written in Chicago 


by Maibelle Heikes Justice, rushed into Selig 
by her, and by Selig rushed out to the Chicago 
studio where it was under production forty-eight 
hours after it came off the typewriter. It was 
booked for release before the negative was de- 
veloped. The outside writer had an easy chance 
Before that everyone was swamped with 


—not! 
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the Gary newsboy, the Friedmann serum, etc., 
etc. Do not write that Bichloride of Mercury 
story you have in mind, as the censors wouldn’t 
pass it even if you could sell it—and be similarly 
advised in the matter of Christmas stories and 
all others matters topical. 


Carelessness 

CHICAGO MANUFACTURER has a 
A script with the name, street address, but no 
city given. Who is guilty? 


Interior Sets 

N°” IS THE TIME, writing for Eastern 
companies, to throw all the action possible 

into the interior, ready for winter studio work. 





“WHEN THE TIDE TURNED” 


ISAGREEABLE BROWN, who also hasa 
D disagreeable family, receives word that old 

Uncle Pete is coming fora prolonged stay. 
Uncle Pete, a sunny-tempered old fellow, is poor 
and is shifted about from pillar to post among 
his ungracious relatives. The Brown family 
make the old man’s life so miserable that he 
loses all his buoyancy and grows sad and feeble 
He has one stanch friend, however, the pretty 
widow Allen, a neighbor of the Brown’s. This 
lady is comfortably off, but in case she remar- 
ries she loses her income. Uncle Pete puts up 
with conditions until ill-treatment and _ ridi- 
cule break him all up. At last he creeps to his 
room in the garret, packs his grip and walks 
to the poorhouse. He sends the kind little widow 
a pathetic note, thanking her for her past kind- 
nesses. The widow, upon getting the note, is 
very angry at the selfish relatives and full of 
grief for the desolate old man. After thinking 
matters over, she decides to take the old man to 
her home and defy “the speech of people.” Her 
life has been exemplary, and she feels that the 
God she loves and trusts will understand. She 
writes the old Uncle that she is coming for him. 
The old man, deeply moved and his heart burst- 
ing with thanksgiving, goes with the old lady, 
and they take up their life under the same roof. 
But just at the critical moment a notice comes 
to old Pete, informing him that he is heir to a 
small fortune. Reading the news in the local 


paper, Brown and his wife change their tactics 
and go to bring dear old Uncle Pete back home. 
They get all they bargain for from the toe of 
Uncle Pete’s boot, and Pete marries the widow, 
and the sunny-hearted old couple spend their 
remaining days in peace and tranquility. 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: A complete course 
in scenario writing, including selling advice and 
correction of first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 60c 
each. Pacific Coast Photoplay Co., 122 Bellmont 
Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 





$1.00 THIS SWITCH $1.00 


This wonderful switch worth 
fuur dollars. Send while they 
last. No charge for extra 
shades, except gray. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

20 Days’ Trial. 
a Send at 
once, 












Abso- 
lutely 
perfect 
22-inch wavy 
switch. Enclose $1 
and sample of hair. 
Send for catalogue. 
SARA REIDY 
Goddard Building 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 


YOU 
can earn 


BIG MONEY 
WRITING PHOTO-PLAYS 


Great Demand. We teach only sure n:ethod of 

writing and selling photo-plays. No experience 

or literary ability required. Our students are 

selling their plays. Send for free book of valuable 

information and Special Prize Offer. 

CHICAGO PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE 
Box 278 D. C., Chicago 











S$ MAILED YOU fox cach full set of talse teeth sent 
us. Partial sets in proportion. 

Highest prices for Old Gold, Platinum, Silver, 
Diamonds and Jewelry. Send by Parcel Post today. Ask for list of 
wonderful Diamond bargains. Phila. Smelt. & Ref. Co., 

825 M Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Est. 21 Yrs. Keep Ad for reference. 








WHEN YOU WANT 


Cold Cream, Powder or Rouge 


For Stage or Street Use 


WRITE 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, 62 W. Washington St. 














“HOT OFF THE WIRE” 


VIVIAN PRESCOTT, who is “inter- 
viewed” in this issue by Russell E. 
Smith, will be starred in the Reliance 
picture, “Peg of the Polly P,” released 
on August 27. She will also appear as 
co-star with Irving Cummings in the 
two-reel feature, “Success,” by Forest 
Halsey. 


Thus saith Hopp Hadley, Reliance 
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You Want Good Teeth 


That’s Your Business 


| Will Make or 
Fix Your Teeth 
That’s My Business 


Dentist to 
the profession of 
Entertainment. 
Special Attention and 


Special Discount to all Pro- 
fessional People. 


Dr. C. E. Goulding 


And His Reliable Painiess Dentists 
120 South State St., ist Door North FAIR, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Reliable person 
report local information, names, etc., to us. Big 
pay. Spare time. No canvassing. Particulars for 
stamp. NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CoO. 
—AKM—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


in your locality to 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

writing of the Shert-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 





Feel Better 
Than Ever 
In Your Life 


The ideal Food Medicine 
for Brain-workers, the over- 
worked, busy man, or the 
Care-worn nervous woman. 


A remarkable discovery has 
been made in the Alfalfa plant 
which chemical Analysis shows 
to contain mostof the elements 
which go to make up the ingre- 
dients of the human body. Al- 

_ ready the ingredients of this 
medicinal food plant have been used with remarkable re- 
sults, and a well-known expert has testified after a careful 
analysis that Robinson’s famous Alfalfa-Nutrient con- 
tains no alcohol, poisonous drugs, narcotics, opiates, or 
deleterious ingredients of any kind. 


Ten Day Treatment Sent Free To Prove It 

The Alfalfa plant has been known for its wonderful fat- 
ening properties, but not until recently has it been known 
to be a specific for weak nerves, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Catarrh, Loss of Appetite, Weak Circulation, 
Blood Impurities, Pimply Complexions. Sallow Face, Dead 
Looking Eyes, General Weakness, Lack of Ambition, 
Kidney Troubles, Torpid Liver, Rheumatism, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Anemia and Female Troubles. 


Read Miss Howe’s Strong Letter 

Miss Maud Howe, 375 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City, writes: 

**I was very anemic, thin and run down. Four boxes of Al- 
falfa cured me, and Alfalfa-Nutrient will give you such a 
vivacious feeling, put strength in your nerves, rich blood in 
your veins, regularity in your bowels and have all your vital 
organs working in such splendid order, that your face will 
clear up at once, your complexion become velvety and rosy, 
and your whole body bound with new life and vigor. I owe 
my present, perfect physical health alone to Robinsons’ Al- 
falfa-Nutrient which of all the Blood and Nerve remedies I 
have tried is certainly the best.’’ 

To prove to anyone that this is absolutely true, we will 
send for 4c postage a 35c ten days treatment of Alfalfa-Nutri- 
ent in plain sealed package with 56 page scientific booklet 

“How to Develop the Form and Secure Perfect Health.’’ 
Lady and gentlemen ag’ts wanted. Write today for free trial. 


Alfalfa Chemical Co., 216 N. 5th. Chicago 
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NAVY MEAT INSPECTION FILMED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 


HOUGH it is not generally known, the 

United States Department of Agriculture 

is making use of the motion picture in 
many ways to disseminate its experiments, teach- 
ings and researches. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, under the direction of Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
chief, is employing the animated camera con- 
spicuously, so much so that it has an especially 
equipped laboratory for this purpose, under the 
competent direction of Mr. Joseph Abel. The 
Bureau has also a projection machine which is 
transported to different sections as desired. It 
was only quite recently that Mr. Abel gave a 
series of exhibitions on the work of the Bureau 
to Southern farmers at the National Corn Ex- 
position at Columbia, S. C. It is practical dem- 
onstrations of this character that will teach the 





farmers, the cattlemen, and the dairymen the 
most profitable lessons in their various fields. 

One of the very interesting films that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has in its possession 
is the meat inspection of the United States Navy. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty under which these 
pictures were taken, a remarkable set of views 
has been secured. The fact that the film is the 
actual procedure of an official inspection, with 
no attempt at posing before the camera, adds to 
its value. 

It will be remembered that the meat assigned 
to the Navy for its cruises must of necessity be 
a particularly high standard of perfection, owing 
to the length of time it must be kept and the 
sort of handling it must undergo. The contracts 
for this supply call for this exceptional test, and 
it is the duty of the Navy Department to see 
that this standard is maintained; and therefore 
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MABEL NORMAND Leads 


In Photoplay Magazine’s New Popularity Contest; 


MURIEL OSTRICHE is Second and 
KING BAGGOT is Third 


The rest of the list, in the order of their standing 


on August 1, 1913, is as follows: 


JACK W. KERRIGAN ; WILL SHEERER; 


MARIE ELINE; FRED MACE; 

JAMES CRUZE; VIVIAN RICH; 

JACK RICHARDSON ; MARGUERITE SNOW; 
MAUDE FEALY ; HARRY BENHAM; 


BOB FRAZER; IRVING CUMMINGS. 


And the Contest Has Hardly Started. 
Get Busy for Your Favorite. See our Big Offer on the inside back 
cover of this issue, and Get Busy. Get your friends to help you and let’s 


make this the biggest and best Popularity Contest ever conducted. 
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THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(This coupon is good for 50 votes for your favorite, if it’s simply signed, cut out and malied.) 
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Successful Photoplaywriting 


is not a matter of chance 


Expert Training Alone 


will lead to continued success 


THE PHILLIPS SCHOOL 


(Complete Course in Photoplaywriting) 


offers Personal Instruction thru 25,000 words 
of text and hundreds of written exercises that 
must be done by the student and corrected 
and marked PERSONALLY by HENRY AL- 
BERT PHILLIPS (Scenario Expert, on the 
staffs of The Motion Picture Magazine and 
The Photoplay Dramatist; author of “The 
Plot of the Story’”’ and ‘“‘Art in Story Narra- 
tion,’’ and formerly Associate Editor of the 
Metropolitan Magazine). 

“THE OPEN DOOR,” a little book written 
by Mr. Phillips, will be sent to you FREE if 
you answer this advertisement at once. 


The Phillips School 


Box 8 PB 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send 10c for “‘Complete Photoplay Market.” 
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THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


the book: 
THE PLOT OF THE STORY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Foremost Authority on the PLOT; and Scenario Expert 
on the Staff of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 














160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth 





And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can’t 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do Jt Now.”’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





before the departure of every supply ship with 
a cruising party an inspection is necessary. It 
must also be borne in mind that the meat re- 
jected by the inspectors is not all unhealthy or 
unfit for consumption, but that it would not or 
might not stand the journey imposed by sea, or 
it may not be of the high quality paid for. It is 
for the health of the officers and sailors to pre- 
vent as much as possible illness or depleted 
physical condition from poor food, that this in- 
spection is made and such perfection is de- 
manded. 

The pictures secured by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry begin with the arrival of the meat in 
the refrigerator cars and follow it to the final 
disposition in the cold storage in the supply 
ship. They show the handling of the frozen beef, 
mutton, pork and various other meats; the 





weighing, testing, rejection and assignment to 
the transport. Several inspectors are engaged 
in this work, which occupies nearly a week com- 
pletely to store the supplies. 

A comprehensive idea may be gained of the 
tests, of the care with which the meat is su- 
pervised and the most up-to-date manner in which 
this food is stored for the cruise. The inspector 
must be alert at all times and know well his part, 
for the contractor may slip something over, or 
“in.” 

All this, and more, the motion pictures show. 
As a supplement to the worded report, these 
views form a record that the quibbling of words 
cannot distort. As information to the public and 
as a matter of study in veterinary colleges, and 
as a “hygiene subject,” this film holds the op- 
portunity of world-wide circulation. 

When these pictures were exhibited at the 
National Congress of Hygiene, they were pro- 
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SECOND EDITION — JUST OFF THE PRESS 





THE PHOTOPLAY G. P. HAMILTON 


General Production Manager 


How to Write and How to Sell and Editor, St. Louis Motion 

Picture Co. Frontier (Univer- 

A complete treatise upon the Form, pa and Imperial Brands, 
Structure and Technique “This work shows a thorough 

of the Modern Motion knowledge of every phase of 

a the Form, Structure and Tech- 

Picture Play nique of the Photoplay, and 


BY 


should be in the library of 
everyone who writes, or has 


J. ARTHUR NELSON ae ae eee ee 


(Editor of The Photoplay Dramatist) 


stage. I cannot recommend it 
too highly.’”’ 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Motography 
A Brief History 
The Photoplay 


Technique of the Photoplay 


A Complete and Practical Handbook Upon 
the Use and Abuse of the Tools of the Craft 
—How to Write the Scenario, Synopsis 


How Made, Studio Terms, etc. Mechanical Plots, etc. What Is Due to the 
Classification of Subjects Editor, Subject, Theme, Plot, Structure, 


What They Are and How Identified 


Character, Time, Place, Setting, Technique, 
etc. How to Describe Action, How to 





Structure of the Photoplay Gauge Length of Play, etc. 
Contra-structures, Drama, Novel Tale, Short 
Story, Sketch—Ideas and Where to Get Marketing the Manuscript 
Them—Themes, Their Sources and Restric- Things to Remember—Things to Avoid— 
tions—Plots, and Their Essentials—Relation How to Prepare the MSS., Where to Sell, 
of Fact and Truth to Fiction—Elements of etc., etc. 


the Setting—tTitles, etc. 


THE ONLY WORK 


That Touches Upon the Structure (Foundation) of the Photoplay 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 


in Art Buckram—Over 200 pages, size 64% x 914—Printed on a special Eggshell paper from 


a new Scotch Face. 


R. J. MORRIS 


President Kleervue Film Co., 
says: 

“Unquestionably the last word 
to be said upon the writing of 
the photoplay. Written from the 
inside by a man whose varied 
experience and undeniable suc- 
cess give him the right to 
speak authoritatively. An un- 
approachable work that is at 
once comprehensive in _ its 
breadth, exact in its principles 
and accurate in its technique.’’ 


Price, $3. Bound in soft Suede, silk back, $5. 


| Special Offer for a Limited Time Only 


A full year’s subscription ($1.50) to the Photoplay Dramatist 
and a copy of Nelson’s great work. The Photoplay will 
be sent to any address pos:paid upon receipt of $3. 


Sent subject to examination when accompanied by $1 
to guarantee express charges. 


_ PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING CO. 
Republic Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








DO YOU READ THE PHOTOPLAY DRAMATIST? TRIAL SUB. 6 Mo., 50c 
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She Saves 
Beauty 
Parlor Fees 









Beauty for You 


» Electric Massage 


Be your own beauty masseuse. 
Give yourself the true charm of 
healthy beauty in the posession of a 


fresh, smooth, rosy skin, sparkling eyes 


and a luxuriant head of lustrous hair. Know the 
joys and powers of an active mind and a sound body. 





cience has placed health, vigor and attractiveness within 





your reach in the perfection of the wonderful Ind-Electric Massage Battery. The magic power 


of this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreating radiance of faradic 
electricity. Faradism is the great method employed by the foremost beauty specialists. Test the marvelous 


powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 10 days free trial. 


Aig elec- 


Makes Hair , ing Bin 
Tus 


Luxuriant o the Ind. 


Electric will stim- 
ulate the scalp to the perfect performance of its 
functions. It will restore the scalp to a healthy 
condition, enliven the hair and make it more 
lustrous, silky and abundant. Every woman 
should have an Ind-Electric to enrich the glory 
of her hair. Every man should have one to 
prevent loss of hair and premature baldness, 


Marvelous Aid to Health 


Your physician will tell you that 
faradic electricity as supplied by the Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery is a marvelous 
aid to the general health in many ways. 
It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, backache, lumbago, scalp disease, 
falling hair, sore feet, tired feeling, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, paralysisand othernerve ailments, 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most convenient scien- 


tific application of faradic energy. Complete initself. Always 
ready for instant use. No electric light connections are needed in the 


operation of this remarkable achievement in electric science. It is so 
simple that a child can use it with perfect results. Every home should get an Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery at the amazingly low price now open for a limited time. 











Use the Ind-Electric Massage Bat- 
ree rl tery for 10 days to prove to you that it is 
worth more to you every week than the special 


low price forit now. Your money back if you 
are not more of pn Eofightnd with its marvelous Up te for health and beauty. Take advantage 
afford. Send coupon today. 


the benefits of faradism at a price you can easily 


Massage Book Free 2: ine 


strated 
let on the benefits of faradism to beauty and neath te 
is postpaid free to you together with our very special 
low price on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery and full 
particulars of free trial offer. Send today. 


Ind-Electric 
Mfg. Co. 





” 
a 
Desk 92 : Desk 92 
. 
: 
. 





of this great opportunity to secure all 


The special 

en ree upon small price for 

the complete 

Ind-Electric outfit is within the reach of every man and woman, 

Send coupon today and get a copy of the Massage Booklet FREE. 
a today. 


/ Massage Book Coupon 
’ Ind-Electric Mfg. Co.,' 


500 Peoples“Gas Bldg., Chicago 











Gentiemen:— Without any obligation to me please send me 
Room 500 free copy of your mnange booklet and special price and all partic- 
e ulars of 10 days free on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery. 
Peoples Gas Bldg 
- + 
Chicago, ll. * Name 
@ 
@ 
A Address. 
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nounced among the most instructive and impor- 
tant. They not only inform prospective con- 
tractors what is demanded by the United States 
Navy, but they show the public how solicitous 
Uncle Sam is of his “Blue Jackets.” These 
views have not been generally circulated, but it 
is hoped that they will be given more publicity, 
as they will serve to eradicate erroneous ideas 
relative to the meat inspection of the navy and 
give a greater favor to this important service 
of the government. 

This film forms only a part of a great series 
which the Bureau of Animal Industry is secur- 
ing through the eye of the animated camera. It 
is the plan of Dr. Melvin, chief of the bureau, 
to tell the story of meat from the cattle to the 
table, taking it through the live stock stages, 
through the slaughtering, with its careful inspec- 
tion under the most sanitary and improved con- 
ditions, through the packing and cold storage, 


and finally to its arrival in the local markets | 


where it is offered to the consumer. This may 
take five thousand or ten thousand feet of film— 
its length is immaterial to the government, just 
so the story is complete and comprehensive. Con- 
siderable time will be occupied in its preparation 
and many difficulties will be encountered, but 
when it is finished Uncle Sam will hold one of 
the most valuable records that the present age 
can conceive. And remember, it is the motion 
picture that has made this story possible. 





STATEMENT 
of the ownership, management, etc., of THz PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE, published monthly at Chicago, IIL: 
Editor: Kenneth G. Cloud, Chicago, III. 
Publishers: Photoplay Printing Company, Chicago, III. 
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J. E. H. Bradley, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. D. Cloud, Chicago, IIl. 
Kenneth G. Cloud, Chicago, III. 
BONDHOLDERS: 
None. 
PHOTOPLAY PRINTING COMPANY, 
By Kennetu G. Croup, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before Alfred T. Ward, 
Notary Public in and for Cook County, Illinois (whose 
commission expires March 9, 1915), on July 15, 1913. 








JUST THINK OF IT! 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
2 YEARS FOR $2 


See Inside Back Cover 




















You Owe It To The Sense 
Of The Beautiful In You 


TO SEE 


Maude Fealy 


The Broadway Star and National 


“‘Legitimate”’ Favorite 


IN 


“Tittle Dorrit’ 


Remember, Miss Fealy, who 
during her stage career has sup- 
ported Sir Henry Irving, E. S. 
Willard, William Gillette, Rich- 
ard Mansfield, William Collier, 
Nat. C. Goodwin and Robert Hil- 
liard, is in this film supported by 
a notable Thanhouser cast that 
includes James Cruze, William 
Russell, Riley Chamberlin, Mrs. 
Rapley Holmes and the Than- 
houser Kidlet. 


This subject is the first to follow 
Miss Fealy’s “King Rene’s Daugh- 


ter’’---It's a 


THANHOUSER 


























ee eerie 
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CATARRH 
TRUTH 


Told ina Simple Way 


No Apparatus, Inhalers, Salves, Lotions, 
Harmful Drugs, Smoke or 
Electricity 


HEALS 24 HOURS 





It is a new way. It is something 
absolutely different. No lotions, sprays 
or sickly smelling salves or creams. 
No atomizer, or any apparatus of 
any kind. Nothing to smoke or in- 
hale. No steaming or rubbing or 
injections. No electricity or vibration 
or massage. No plasters. 
No powder; no keeping in 
the house. Nothing of that 
kind at all. Something new 
and different — something 
delightful and healthful— 
something instantly 
successful. You do 
not have to wait and 
linger, and pay out a 
lot of money. You 
can stop it over night 
and I will gladly tell 
you how—FREE. I am not a doctor and this 
is not a so-called doctor’s prescription—but I 
am cured, and my friends are cured, and you 
can be cured. Your suffering will stop at once 
like magic. 


| Am Free—You Can Be Free 


My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made 
me ill. It dulled my mind. It undermined my 
health and was weakening my will. The hawking, 
coughing, spitting made me obnoxious to all, and 
my foul breath and disgusting habits made even 
my loved ones avoid me secretly. My delight in life 
was dulled and my faculties impaired. I knew 
that in time it would bring me to an untimely 
grave, because every moment of the day and night 
it was slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. 

But I found a cure, and I am ready to tell you 
about it FREE. Write me promptly. 


RISK JUST ONE CENT 


Send no money. Just your name and address on 
a postal card. Say: “Dear Sam Katz. Please tell 
me how you cured your catarrh and how I can cure 
mine.”” That’s all you need to say, I will under- 
stand, and I will write to you with complete infor- 
mation, FREE, at once. Do not delay. Send postal 
card or write me a letter to-day. Don’t think of 
turning this page until you have asked for this 
wonderful treatment that can do for you what it 
has done for me. 


SAM KATZ, Suite A111 
1325 Michigan Ave, 






















Chicago, Ill. 





THE PHOTOPLAYERS-FACTS OF 
INTEREST ABOUT THEIR 
PERSONALITIES 


RoseMARY THEBY is the new and exceedingly 
popular leading woman of the Reliance Com- 
pany. For some time previous to her Reliance 
engagement Miss Theby was strongly featured 
in Vitagraph releases and as a result has thou- 
sands of admirers in all parts of the civilized 
world. She now plays under Oscar C. Apfel’s 
direction and most frequently opposite Irving 
Cummings, Reliance’s handsome leading man. 


Mary ALpEN (Ramo) had a number of years 
of legitimate stage experience with such stars 
as Ethel Barrymore and Madame Simone be- 
fore entering upon her motion picture work. 
In fact, it was while she was appearing in New 
York in “Ready Money” and “Within the Law,” 
two recent Broadway successes, that Wray 
Physioc, then directing Ramo pictures, saw her 
and at once determined to secure her for Ramo 
films. 


Giten Wuite (Dragon), the leading man re- 
cently acquired by the Ryno Film Company, 
which makes the Dragon brand of films, has 
appeared in Charles Frohman’s “Miss Hook of 
Holland,” with Lew Fields in “It Happened in 
Nordland,” with Ralph Hertz, the light opera 
comedian, and was two years with Vaughn 
Glaser in stock in Cleveland, Ohio. His first 
picture work was done with the Pathe Com- 
pany, later he went to the Universal, and upon 
his recent return from Europe was signed by 
the Ryno Company. 


Maupe Feary (Thanhouser) is so well known 
on the legitimate stage that it is useless to 
comment on her appearances there beyond stat- 
ing that she has supported such stars as Sir 
Henry Irving, E. S. Willard, William Gillette, 
Richard Mansfield, William Collier, Nat Good- 
win, and Robert Hilliard. C. J. Hite was fortu- 
nate indeed when he secured her signature to a 
contract guaranteeing her appearance in the fu- 
ture in Thanhouser films exclusively. She 
played the lead in “Iolanthe,” a multiple reel 
Thanhouser, and more recently in a film ver- 
sion of “Little Dorrit.” 


Pear, Wuite (Crystal), popular Crystal lead- 
ing woman, is just now enjoying a well-earned 
rest in Europe, she having sailed the early part 
of July aboard the Olympic. While abroad she 
will appear in several photoplay theaters in 
England, France and Italy, where Crystal films 
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Typewriter Sensation 
2 DOLLARS A MONTH 


Buys a Genuine Standard 


No.2 SMITH-PREMIER 


Typewriter and at *71.20 less 
than the manufacturer's price 























Never before has anything like this been attempted. Dealers get $3.00 a month rent 


for this make of machine not nearly as perfect as the one we will send you, and you pay 
only TWO DOLLARS A MONTH AND OWN IT. 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship You This 
Smith-Premier Typewriter on Approval 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the typewriter three days 
and try it. If you find it to be the best typewriter you ever saw, satisfactory in every respect, keep 
it and send us $2.00 each month, until our special price of $28.80 is paid. If you don’t want to keep it, 
return it to the express agent, and he will give you back your $8.80, and return the typewriter to us. 
We will pay the return express charges. 


You won’t want to send this machine back after you have seen it and tried it. You can’t imagine 
the perfection of these machines till you see one, and the price is $71.20 less than the catalogue price, 
and it is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00. 


Perfect machines only, complete outfit, nothing extra to buy, no strings of any kind to this offer. 
Just think of buying such a typewriter for $8.80 down and $2.00 a month. Thousands of people have paid 
$100.00 cash for Smith-Premiers. It’s standard, by many considered the best typewriter ever built. A 
key for each character, so each character is always the same; a type brush for cleaning the type built into 
the machine; the tilting carriage; comes to you with tools, rubber cover, everything ready. It runs beau- 
tifully. It’s wonderfully simple and strong. It will last a lifetime. I sold a similar supply of these beau- 
tiful machines about a year ago to everybody’s satisfaction. 


Only 200 orders will be filled on this offer. Act today to be sure 


The coupon states the terms. Fill it out, send it now, to-day. You can’t lose, and it’s the greatest 
economical typewriter opportunity you will ever have. 


HARRY A. SMITH, Dept. 7 
No. 180 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 


Ship me a No. 2 Smith-Premier, f. 0. b. Chicago, as described in this advertisement. I will pay you 
the $20.00 balance of the special $28.80 purchase price at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title to remain 
in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have three days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It 
is understood that you give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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operating this wonderful 


Champion Minute Picture Machine 








Read every word of this advertisement 
—then fill out coupon below and start 
at once on the road which leads to 
wealth and independence. This is un- 


questionably the greatest money-making 
opportunity ever offered! 


It is your opportunity—no matter who you 
are—no matter what you are now doing—no 
matter what your age or sex—whether married 
or single—no matter what your education or 


experience—and even 


if you don’t know the 


least thing about photography. 


The Champion Minute Picture Machine 
takes, develops and finishes a perfect picture 
in 30 seconds—several pictures at one time— 
or from 200 to 300an hour. No Gallery. No 
Dark Room. Work completed in broad day- 
light. Experience Absolutely Unnecessary. 

Camera takes pictures 214%4x3%4 and 14x2\% 
inches in size, as well as I-inch buttons. 


“I Made $28 in One Day 

“T don’t know of anything to compete with the 
minute picture business,” says J. A. McMillian, of 
Nettie, W. Va. 

J. H. Arnold, Rock Lake, N. D., 
ceived outfit O. K. Took it to a little town, set it 
up for two hours and took in $12.35.” 

“Made $25 yesterday,” writes Arthur 
Alvarado, Tex. 

“First day did $30 in business,’ 
Bell Island, Newfoundland. 

““Made $50 Christmas.”—C. V. Lovett, Fort Meade, 
Fla. 

“Had an excellent business of $29.90.”—Vernard 
taker, Holbrook, Neb. 

Thousands are having similar experiences. 


Champion Picture Machines 
are World Famous! jf. “2° {x 


the globe. Posi- 
tively unequaled. Photo Post-Cards and Buttons all 
the rage! You coin money anywhere—everywhere— 
in Parks, Amusement Places, at Fairs, Picnics, Carni- 
vals, Circuses, Conventions, Parties, Summer Re- 
sorts, Schools, Factories, Railroad Depots, Boat Land- 
ings, or on any street where people pass or congregate. 

You can photograph persons singly or in groups, 
houses, animals, autos, beautiful scenes, etc. And you 
make nearly 85c profit on every dollar you take in, 


AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO CO. 
2214 Ogden Ave., Dept. E716, Chicago, Ill. 


writes: ‘“Re- 


Neeley, 


’ 


says B. Basha, 


You can earn more money as a Minute Picture 
Photographer than you’ve ever made before—prob- 
ably more than you’ve ever expected to make in any 
other line. And you can make your money more 
quickly—more easily—than in any other legitimate 


way. 
“Don’t Be a Wage Slave” 


It’s just as easy to be your own boss—easier. If you 
can make money for others, you can make it for 
yourself. With a very small investment you can 
become proprietor of a lucrative business that will 
make you money the very first day. You can enjoy a 
healthy outdoor life. You can have time for, vacations 
—and money to spend in “seeing the world.” You 
can lay up something for old age—or for the home 
you want to own. You can do what thousands of 
successful men and women—young and old—are now 
doing—those who have no more ability than you 
possess, and who were once situated much as you 
are now. Read the many letters we will send you 


from such persons. 


Book, Testimonials 
Send This Coupon To-day 








and Full Particulars 
COUPON 





AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO. CO., 
2214 Ogden Ave., Dept. E716, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free Book, Testi- 
monials and Full Particulars. 
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in which she has starred will be shown simui- 
taneously with Miss White’s appearance. Im- 
mediately upon her return to America she will 
resume work at the Crystal studios. 


Mary Pickrorp (Famous Players) is proba- 
bly the most. famous and popular photoplay 
actress of all filmdom. As “Little Mary” she 
is known to practically every man, woman and 
child, both in the United States and abroad. She 
starred for several seasons with Biograph, Imp, 
and then again with Biograph until last year, 
when David Belasco induced her to play one of 
the leading roles in “A Good Little Devil,” in 
which she toured the United States. She re- 
turned to pictures via the Famous Players Com- 
pany when the Belasco play was done in film by 
that concern, and is now playing a strong part in 
“The Bishop’s Carriage,” which is also being 
filmed by the Famous: Players Company. 


Lottie Picxrorp (Pilot) is the talented sister 
of Mary, though not quite so well known as 
“Little Mary.” Thirteen years ago she joined 
the Valentine. Stock Company in Toronto, Can- 
ada, where she. was born, and continued in the 
theatrical profession until a few seasons ago, 
when she. went into the picture field as a meni- 
ber of the Biograph, Kalem, Imp and now the 
Pilot Company. 


Rosana LocANn (Reliance) is the extremely 
clever and talented little girl so much admired 
in the series of Reliance. child pictures. She 
used to be known as “Baby Rosana,” but her 
art has reached such a high stage of perfection 
that it is no longer that of a child prodigy in 
any sense, but shows all the skill in character- 
ization possessed by much older leading women. 


MARGUERITE SNow (Thanhouser) is loved and 
admired by thousands of picture fans every night 
of the year. She plays leading roles opposite 
James Cruze. and her work is sure to please, 
regardless of the style of role she is called 
upon to enact. Some of her best work was 
done in the recent three-reel picture of “Tann- 
hauser,” released by the Thanhouser Company. 


VioteT MersErEAU (Universal) was for some 
months leading woman of the Nestor Company 
and her striking type of beauty and, most of 
all, her luxuriant hair made her one of the 
most-looked for actresses upon the screens of 
Independent theaters. A splendid offer to re- 
turn to the legitimate stage lured her away 
from the pictures for a time, but the old call 





“REMARKABLE 
PAPER,” they say 


own lalk 


(Established 1890) 
Published Every Saturday 


CONTAINS ALL 


the latest motion picture news, storiettes 
of releases, portraits and sketches of 
players, scenes, studio gossip, “screen- 
ings,’ and departments devoted to play- 
ers, directors, “answers man” and scena- 
rio writers. Save TOWN TALK cou- 
pons, good for admission to any theater 
in the United States displaying our sign. 
Act as our agent to sell papers to the 
exhibitors. Here are a few unsolicited 
testimonials: 


‘Interesting columns.’—Hopp Hadley, RELI- 
ANCE. 


“T bury myself in your paper for a half hour 
each week.’’—B. P. Schulberg, FAMOUS PLAY- 
ERS FILM COMPANY. 

“Is well gotten up and very interesting as to 
style and contents. Your articles on photoplay 
writing seem to me to be especially apt.’’-—D. R. 
Lane, ST. LOUIS MOTION PICTURE CoO. 

“Am much impressed with same. Your sheet 
is not only a BIG ASSET to the exhibitor, but a 
GREAT, GREAT HELP INSTRUCTOR to photo- 


play fans. Remarkable paper.’’—Don Meaney, 
ESSANAY FILM MFG. CoO. 


Send $2.50 for a year’s. sub- 


scription. 


It will bring your favorite literature by 
mail each and every week. Two back 
numbers 10c. Earn 20 per cent commis- 
sion selling papers by bulk to exhibitors 
in your town. Write now. 


Town Talk Printing Co. 


44 Mechanic St., Newark, N. J. 
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«YOUR NAME » GOLD 


GUARANTEED LEATHER GooDS 























\ Our best reference: <A pleased customer in Your home town 


CALENDAR IDENTIFICATION STA 




















JOHN H JONES 











FOLDED HIDDEN CARD “POCKETS 
Genuine Black Goat Seal Leather »' 
BILLFOLD AND CARDCASE 


m vit Remarkable Bargain in a three fold combination case, 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere for our price $1 00S under 
our well-known GUARANTEE and direct only Will last for 
years. Carefully made with turned edges and moire lining. Measures 3x5 
in. folded and has seven pockets: two with transparent windows for passes 
and lodge cards, secret billfold, stam p-book-pocket, compartment contain- 
ing court plaster and two extra card pockets. Two-year-calendars. Same 
Case in Genuine English Pigskin (tan) or Genuine Black 


Seal $2.00. Any name stamped in heavy gold letters on inside FREE, 
(Such gold-stamping, when done outside, usually costs from 25 to 35c 
alone.}] Emblems of leading fraternal orders stamped in gold for 25c 
extra. Orders filled promptly and carefully. Delivery guaranteed, Your 


money cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. Good postage 
stamps accepted. Write for 7th annual FREE catalog, showing 
our big lineof GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS, it will 
save you money. Correspondence solicted in reference to quantities of 
Leather Novelties for Advertising Purposes. 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Fyf:240;24™ css 


Pioneers of The Exclustve Leather Goods Mail Order Business 














SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
typewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put your scenario in 
salable form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 
and technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,” Facts 
ion Pointers,"” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Distant patrons given special attention. 
Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W NTED iene bie ‘a IN SUCCESSFUL 
ANT tirely NEW and 
weQ uistodics. YOU MAY BE ABLE 
TO WRITE A HiT. Past EXPERIENC RIENCE UNMECESSA Publication GUARAN- 
TEED, if eqeeptable, by the WORLD’s Lanes, ‘beuiast ABLE SONG PUBLISHERS. 
Hundreds of Song wethers DELIGHTED o with mow A 50 
lis! 









aa = pub- 
ICAL MAGATINE a oa bai BEAUTIFULLY ' Tis book ox. ex- 
LAM, FREE. ams is YOUR OPPORTUNITY of a a Send us 

advice. HAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 38 a; WAsmineTON. 0. C. 5.6. 


ahien ane our poeoy DEAL 
work for FREE inspection 








BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


ASHLAND, OHIO 








of the film finally triumphed and recently Miss 
Mersereau signed a new contract which binds 
her to again appear in the films released through 
the Universal Company. 


Vinnie Burns (Solax) has long been one of 
the best-known stars of the Solax Company and 
has appeared in roles of all sorts and kinds 
while playing opposite Darwin Karr and other 
Solax leads. She is absolutely fearless and is 
frequently called upon to risk her life in scenes 
at which many other feminine leads might balk. 


Jack RicHarpson (American) is the popular 
“villyun” of the American Film Manufacturing 
Company’s releases. We say popular advisedly, 
for despite the fact that Jack invariably, or at 
least almost invariably, plays roles that are 
anything but heroic, he is one of the most popu- 
lar, best-liked young men appearing in pictures. 
And when out of the “villyun’s” makeup Jack 
really is just that sort of a fellow, thoroughly 
likable and a man whom his fellow players both 
admire and respect. 


Ann Drew (Majestic) has been seen it 
scores of Thanhouser releases, but just now is 
appearing under the Majestic brand and doing 
splendid work—but then how could Miss Drew 
fail to make good when surrounded by such 
stars as Fred Mace, Billy Garwood, Francelia 
Billington and Marguerite Loveridge? 


GrorGE SEIGMAN (Reliance) is a player who 
has rapidly been coming to the front in the esti- 
mation of the public. But a few months ago 
the name of Seigman was all but unknown. 
To-day, as a result of the film captions which 
tell the names of the actors playing the various 
leading roles in the Reliance pictures, George 
Seigman is known everywhere and his work 
is much enjoyed and appreciated. 


Jane Marie Laurent (Gaumont) is the little 
lady whose face you have so frequently seen 
when a Gaumont picture was on the screen. She 
has appeared with several of the Continental 
film companies, but now all her appearances wiil 
be made in Gaumont films. Little Mary is a 
wonderful child and her clever portrayals are 
certain to make her more popular than ever 
before. 





2 Years for $2—‘Can You Beat It?” 
See the Inside Back Cover and Get Busy 
for Your Favorite in the Popularity 
Contest. 
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THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 























THE STARS 


of the 


FILM WORLD 


WARREN KERRIGAN 
VIVIAN RICH 

J. B. SHERRY 

FORD STERLING 
MARGUERITE SNOW 
FRED MACE 
EDGENA DE LESPINE 
GEORGE SIEGMANN 
JACK RICHARDSON 
GEORGE PERIOLAT 
RICHARD STANTON 
MABEL NORMAND 


INCLUDING 


HARRY BENHAM 
MAUDE FEALY 
MARGUERITE LOVERIDGE 
MARIE ELINE 

JEAN DARNELL 

ANNA LITTLE 

MACK SENNETT 

FLO LABADIE 

WM. GARWOOD 

IRVING CUMMINGS 
ROSEMARY THEBY 
THANHOUSER “KIDLET” 


AND MANY OTHERS 


Appear Exclusively in the Films Composing 


The Mutual Program 


PUT OUT BY THE 


71 WEST 23rd STREET 





MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 


- NEW YORK CITY 
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School? 


LaSalle Law Students 
Pass Bar Examination 
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PHONE 34:28 CLARENCE A. BRADFORD 724 ROSsKAM COURT 
ATTORMEY AT Law 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Department of Law June 2, 1913. 


LaSalle Extension Univers ity, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


You will perhaps be interested in knowing that I was successful 
at Lansing and passed the State bar examination held on April 16, 17 and 
18. 


I do not suppose I can tell you anything concerning the examine 
tion that you do not already know as Mr. DeWaele of Bay City, who said he 
was one of your students, told me he intended to write you concerning the 
examination. However, you will be pleased to know that your students 
ceme out successful in the same examination on which graduates of Cornell 
and Columbia of New York, and Northwestern University of Chicago, fell 
down, I was only three points below the highest average and that highest 
average was attained by Mr. DeWaele. However, I understand Mr. DeWaele 
is 36 years of age and has been studyi lew more or less since he was 18 
years old: against my 23 years and 3-1/2 years of law study. 
























I am endeavoring to take a little vacation from my studies, 
choping to recuperate after the strenuous six months just past. It is 
intention to continue my studies with your school in a short time and 
complete the course as outlined, and I do not want you to get the in- 
pression that because I am not sending in any lessons just at present, 
that I have dropped the course permanently. 


Thanking you for all past favors, I remsin, 
Yours truly, 


a, 


o « 


A Prominent Attorney Said to His Son: 





“My boy—here’s the only law school I have seen 
advertising actual results. This is the school I want you to 
affiliate with. I have been practicing law for twenty years. 
I studied at home without any help; therefore, 1 know you 

can do the same with the assistance of this big University.’’ 


Here is an excerpt from the letter to us from Mr. Arthur 
DeWaele, to whom Mr. Bradford refers in the letter above: 


‘‘T desire to state that I was successful at the State Bar 
Examination at Lansing, and now have my sheepskin from 
the Supreme Court of this State allowing me to practice 
before any of the courts in Michigan. I also desire to 

state that out of the fourteen applicants for admission 
to the bar only six were successful in passing. Among 
the eight rejected were one from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, one from Notre Dame University, 
Indiana, one from Cornell University, and another from 


Columbia University, New York. These applicants were already 
practicing attorneys in their home states but their diplomas did them no 
good in Michigan before the State Board and they failed at the examination.” 


CONSIDER: That notwithstanding the fact that there 
are over one hundred and fifty law schools in this country, the 
LaSalle Extension University was represented by one-seventh of the 
total number of participants in the Michigan bar examination. Less 
than half of the participants were successful; one-third of those who 
passed the examination were studentsin the LaSalle. No LaSalle 
Students failed. The best universities in America were represented; 
but the LaSalle students carried off the highest honors. Under the 
LaSalle Plan the Bar Examination is easy. 


Our Diploma Will Make You a Recognized Legal Authority 


We are authorized by the State of Illinois t f 

graduates the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B). = 
is one that you would feel pret to possess, because it is a 
recognized proof of your legal knowledge. 


“EVIDENCE" is the name of a handsomely illustrated book we wish 
to send you free of charge. This book contains over 50 pages of evidence 
as to the merits of our law course 
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MAGAZINE 


TWO YEANS FOR IWO LOANS 


This offer carries with it 1500 Votes for your favorite. 
C, C actor or actress in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINES 
New Popularity” Contest 


A Two years for yourself---or one year for you 
Yo and one for someone else—and you have 





secured 24 issues of “Photoplay” and 
advanced your favorite in the big 


Popularity Contest by 1,500 votes. 

This offer cancels the Show this page to the person 

previous offer for two-year at your right at the mov- 

subscriptions on page 98 of the ing picture show 
August “Photoplay.” You get tonight. 


price. “Can You Beat It?” 


the same number of magazines and 
100 more votes for two-thirds of the ND 








ror ¢ 

Photoplay Magazine, 

608 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send The Photoplay Magazine for.......... es 
PO es wu Wis kdaaataes ou eeentaneenaeies ET eee Tee ee 
PO. s Nivccire ile vaueinaindeet ieee Pcs t0icennaetoued sb eeeeweeneubese 
Bes cbxendndiddessiieienneee ks 4b 04k ee a aes 
hi iris n sdb aa athe cae Seer eae PS ct atonacnsagies a seueekoneibcewed 


and register 1,500 votes in your new Popularity Contest for: 
Pe een ae rere mae The: eh ee ; 


ee 2 | 



















































Attention— 


















AGENTS— Ce 
Mai DEALERS— i 


PREMIUM USERS! 
ItT— 


You want something that is the thing right now—an article for which 
there is an unlimited demand and with which many agents are 
making from $50.00 to $75.00 a week net profit—something that 
mail dealers are finding to be a ready seller and with which many 
concerns, who are giving them as premiums, have increased their 
sales considerably, get acquainted with the‘ MORGAN DANDY” safety razor! 
Now is the time when people appreciate a low priced razor that has 
every appearance of an expensive one. The “MORGAN DANDY” is an 
exceptional one, comparing favorably with the high priced safety 
razors, yet it can be sold at 25 cents, leaving a big profit. 7 
In fact, our “MORGAN DANDY” is a $5.00 razor in everything but an expensive box. 
It is triple silver plated and contains all the essential features that go to make the 


shaving qualities—its construction is such that enables us to guarantee it to shave as 
good, if not better, than any other razor, IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE. 


Here’s something that fills a long felt want, for a good razor at a low price, has 
always beea a necessity! 

There are only two parts to the razor—the frame and the blade. The blade being 
adjusted and released so quickly both can be dried in an instant. This is a decided 
advantage and saves time and annoyance as well as making it perfectly sanitary. 
And the angle of the frame and the guard are so scientifically adjusted as to get 
the best results and insure absolute safety. 

The steel of the blade is the best, especially ground and tempered. Every blade is 
hair tested and inspected. Neither time nor expense has been spared in developing 
the best blade that is possible to make. And a new blade can be sold by you at about 
the same price that it costs to resharpen others. 


Read what this man who is now using a “MORGAN DANDY” regularly says: 
“] am using your razor and find one need have no fear of cutting 
er scratching. For the last few years I have been using a 


Gillette but find the Morgan Dandy equal for an easy, cool, 
comfortable and “clean quick” shave.” 


You Want More Money 


and we have an unusual proposition to make you. Whether you are an agent, 
salesman, mail dealer, premium user, or a local dealer, write for our wholesale 
prices together with copies of show cards, circulars and other matter that is 
furnished with imprint. And enclose 25 cents for a sample razor which amount 
may be deducted from your first order. 


Write Us Today 


The Stanley E. Morgan Co., Manufacturers 
312-314 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
































